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The mission of Project SW^);:^ (Skyline Wide Educational 
Plan) was to conceptualize the secondary scnool of the years 
"1980-2000 and to develop a viable working model of such schooling. 
The staff fijrst sought a co^nprehensive descripti(^ of the society of 
the 1980s and beyond, with sjemphasis on how education might be 
impacted by various facets of that fu^ja*^ society. From this 
description of society, a graphic model of future schooling evolved. 
This SWEP model K^s then applied to the creation of a hypothetical 
secondary school servin'g the needs of special students withirt the • 
rrallas-Fort Worth metroplex. ^his application provided a test/ of the 
model's logic, of its planning specifications, and of its possible 
utility as a guide for future planners withinthe metroplex is well 
as across. the nation. This application of the model to an imaginary 
schooling site was assigned the acronym SWfp-H and was envisioned 
having charact^ist ics related to such areas as learning 
environments^ instructional techniques and programs, student choices, 
-^^eduling systems, societal changes, staff participation, staffing 
arrangements, and continuous learning. (Author/IPT) 
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Dear Colleague: 

For years education has -played "catch up" with the demands of society and 
work. We taught, or placed emphasis on, those ideas and subjects which 
businesses needed their employees to know or which colleges required for 
entrance. But industry has made tremendous advances; college is not for 
everyone; and teenagers want to work as soon as they graduate. So, again 
education finds itself following rather than leading. 

Project SWEP (Skyline West Educational Plan) was created Lo determine what 
a secondary school should be like in the two decades between 1980 and 2000. 
Such forecasting is difficult for any group, but particularly difficult for 
one studying a field which is not clearly defined in 1974, 

Our problem was to determine the society of those two decades, then to 
design a curriculum to meet that society. There will, of course, be cer- 
tain needs that the educational process must meet — skills, attitudes, tra- 
ditions, knowledge and values. While we realize our acute responsibility 
to the coming society, we also are aware that the public schools reach 
only so far, and that other operations and media must assume jobs of train- 
ing and guidance, also. Our responsibility is great, though, and we will 
neither shun it nor neglect it. 

We have tried to define in this study the need-s which fall on our shoul- 
ders, specifically in the area of the secondary school, and have outlined 
specific programs — Including staff description, student population and 
facilities— which hopefully will stand up to the demands of the 1980s and 
1990s. 

We hope you find this volxime interesting and informative. 



Sincerely, 




Nolan Estes 

General Superintendent 
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^ SWEP EXECUXIVE SUMMARY 

The mission of Project SWEP was to conceptualize the secondary 
school of the years 1980 - 2000 and to develop a viable working model of 
such schooling. 

This tasH was difficult. In addition to the obvious uncertainties 
involved in making predictions about the role of future education, the 
literature revealed more than just a little lack of agreement as to what 
the ideal role of current education ought to be! 

Chronologically, the Staff first sought a comprehensive description 
of the society of the 1980's and beyond, with emphasis upon how education 
might be impacted by various facets of that future society, from this 
description of society, a graphic model hi future schooling evolved. 
This SWEP Model was next applied to the creation of a hypothetical 
secondary school serving the needs of special students within the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Metroplex. This appMcation provided a test of the Model's 
logic, of its Planning Specifications, and of its possible utility as 
a guide for future planners within the Metroplex as well as across the 
Nation, 

The SWEP Model's hypothetical application represented a synthesis 
and a melding of The Futures Survey data, the Delphi data, the National 
Review Committee input, and the considered judgments of the SWEP Staff. 
This hypothetical application of the Model to an imaginary schooling site 
was assigned the acronym SWEP-H and was envisioned as having these 
characteristics : 

o SWEP~H programs would furnish a learning environment directed 
toward meeting the academic, career, and social neeCs of 

\ 

special students whose needs could not be met easily else- 
where in the Metroplex. The student body of approximately 
' 5,000 would be comprised of a mix of ethnic minority students 



This task was difficult. In addition to the obvious uncertainties 
involved in making predictions about the role of future education, the 
literature revealed more than just a little lack of agreement as to what 
the ideal role of current education ought to be! 

Chronologically, the Staff first sought a comprehensive description 
of the society of the 1980's and beyond, with emphasis upon how education 
might be impacted by various facets of that future society. From this 
description of society, a graphic model of future schooling evolved. 
This SWEP Model was next applied to the creation of a hypothetical 
secondary school serving the needs of special students within the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Metroplex. This application provided a test of the Model's 
logic, of its Planning Specifications, and of its possible utility as 
a guide for future planners within the Metroplex as well as across the 
Nation. 

The SWEP Itodel's hypothetical application represented a synthesis 
and a melding of TVie Futures Survey data, the Delphi data, the National 
Review Committee input, and the considered judgments of the SWEP Staff. 
This hypothetical application of the Model to an Imaginary schooling site 
was assigned the acronym SWEP-H and was envisioned as having these 
characteristics: ^ 

o SWEP-H programs would furnish a learning environment directell 
toward meeting the academic, career, and social needs of 
special students whose needs could not be met easily else- 
where in the Metroplex. .The student body of approximately 
5,000 would be comprised of a mix of ethnic minority students 
and educationally advantaged students, 
o Instructional techniques and programs would reflect technologi 
cal advances and would be de^veloped to suit the projected 
attitudlnal, cognitive, and psychomotor needs of students in 
the 1980 *s and beyond. Such advances would include special- 
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ized applications of behavior technology and medical technol- 
ogy (schooling-related drugs, surgery, etc.)-" 
Special care would be exercised to insure that consumer educa- 
tion, conservation education, vocational-technical education, 
and the personal skills necessary for coping with society 
would be central to the schooling programs and relevant to 
'the students' needs. 

The word school would have a much broadar meaning than it does 
in the 1970' s. Schooling would be inter-generational, inter- 
agency, and inter-regional. Schooling would be more intimately 
interfaced with societal components and would be more multi- 
sited, with much schooling occurring out in the community 
"where the action is." 

SWEP-H would be characterized by choice . Students would be 
counseled and encouraged to choose courses and teaching methods 
most suited to their particular learning styles, needs, aspira- 
tions, interests, and abilities. Instructional staff persons 
would be counseled, encouraged, and expected to choose the' 
instructional processes with which they would be most comfort- 
able and effective. The'most qualified and professional 
teachers would have more flexible "teaching styles" and be 
thus suited to a variety of instructional processes. 
Process-wise and evaluation-wise, the school philosophy would 
Is^e characterized by flexibility and a certain degree of risk 
orientation, especially in terms of innovative programs; and 
would foster an "If it teaches, and if it seems right, do it" 
approach to schooling. Facilities, antiquity, and such 
variable? would not dictate school programs. 

Traditional scheduling v/ould neither dominate nor dictate the 
:...>Lnict otKn pLT'-PFaes. Flexible scheduling would permit 
students .an.l ..eachrrs to structure class times to accomodate 



the students' needs. 

The word school would have a much broader meaning than it does 
in the 1970's. Schooling would be inter-generational, inter- 
agency, and inter-regional. Schooling would be more intimately 
interfaced with societal components and would be more multi- 
sited, with much schooling occurring out in the coiiinunlty 
"where the action is." 

SWEP-H would be characterized by choice . Students would be 
counseled and encouraged to choose courses and teaching methods 
most suited to their particular learning styles7 needs, aspira- 
tions, interests, and abilities. Instructional staff persons 
would be counseled, encouraged, and expected to choose the 
instructional processes with which they would be most comfort- 
able and effective. The most qualified and professional 
teachers would "have more flexible "teaching styles" and be 
thus suited to a variety of instructional processes. 
Process-wise and evalua-tion-wise , the school philosophy would 
be characterized by flexibility and a certain degree of risk 
orientation, especially in terms of innovative programs; and 
would foster an "If it teaches, and if it seems right, do it" 
approach to schooling. Facilities, antiquity, and* such 
variables would not dictate school programs. 
Traditional scheduling would neither dominate nor dictate the 
instructional processes. Flexible scheduling would permit 
students and teachers to structure class times to accomodate 
the widest spectrum of varied schedules and diverse curriculum 
arrangements required for community involvement, cooperative 
part-time studies, lectures, group discussion, off-campus 
instruction, travel experiences, or any other educational 
processes that would seem appropriate. 



Societal changes would be quickly reflected in teaching 
strategies. Mechanisms would be provided for the coopera- 
tive development of successful schoo] strategies. Such 
development would require cooperative interaction between 
community representatives, parents, students, professional 
staff, the facilitator, the central office staff, ^u- 
ation personnel. 

The^ design of the SWEP-H school ijresumes collective develop- 
ment and evaluation of educationa^ g^oals and objectives, with 
input from all facets of society (including the school 
connnunity). The design also incorporates a cybernetic 
systems approach to continuous program evaluation and devel- 
opment; therefore, input and feedbacl. from students, faculty, 
^patrons, administrators, and community serve as iterative 
components . 

Staffing arrangements for SWEP-H would include certificated 
professional teachers, non-certificated resource professionals, 
para-professionals with special training, and skilled lay persons 
from the global society to fulfill the special technical and 
academic roles delineated by a comprehensive needs assessment. 

4 

The differentiated staff would function as an instructional 
team. Members of the team would provide the array of expertise 
and training necessary to diagnose a student's entry level for 
schooling to prescribe a program for schooling the student, 
to effect those instructional processes which would best match 
the student's needs and abilities and aspirations with the 
school's resctircec and instructors, and to evaluate the 
student's progress. (Tlie reader is cautioned that, as used 
' herein, instructional team and team teaching are not the same 
phrases. Team teaching is but one of the many possible pro- 
cesses of instruction; instructional team is the nomenclature 
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ment and evaluation of educational goals and objectives, with 
input from all facets of ^ociety (including the school 
community). The de"sigp also Incorporates a cybernetic 
systems approach to continuous program evaluation and d^vel- 
opt-.v^f. therefore, input and feedback from students, faculty, 
[ administrators, and community serve as it^ative 

components.. 

Staffing arrangements for SWEP~H would include certificated 
professional teachers, non-certificated resource professionals, 
para-professionals with special training, and skilled lay persons 
from the global society to fulfill the special technical and 

academic roles delineated by a comprehensive needs assessment. 
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The differentiated staff would function as an instructional 
team. Members of 'the team would provide the array of expertise 
and training necessary to diagnose a student's entry level for 
schooling, to prescribe a program for schooling the student, 
to effect those instructional processes which would best match 
the student's needs and abilities and aspirations with the 
school's resources and instructors, and to evaluate the 
student's progress. (The reader is cautioned that, as used 
herein. Instructional team and team teaching are not the same 
phrases. Team teaching is but one of the many possible pro- 
cesses of instruction; instructional team is the ^nomenclature 
for the entire instructiorial staff.) 

Each stud tt would have the right to succeed in a course rela- 
tive to her or his ability; therefore, grading procedures 
would be one of the many options which both teachers and 

\ students would face. Likely, fewer and fewer students and 
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teachers would elect instructional processes whose grading 
schemes are ^ased on the traditional' assumption that everyone 
cannot and/or should not succeed in a course! As a consequence, 
more and more courses would incorporate criterion-referenced 
(mastery-oriented) grading systems. 

Because of/the uHusual flexibility of this envisioned educa- 
tional enterprise and because of its "responsible student choice 

philosophy, continuous counseling of students by the entire 

I ' 
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schooling staff would play a vital role. Students would make 
choices of programs, of particular courses within programs, 
of times of day for schooling, of teathers, and of methods of 
instruction. Open campus and open-matriculation would require 
extensive student-parent decisions and assumptions of responsi- 
bility. Counseling would help insure that student learning, 
styles were optimally matched with teacher teaching styles, 
and tbat both students and teachers were effectively matched 
with compatible instructional processes. 

Because schooling would be strongly student centered and be- 
cause educational strategies would be designed to encourage 
responsible student choices, a critical element In the 
educational process, studentSK' would hopefully leave such 
f; ture schools with a better sense of identity and with a 
higher self-esteem. They should likewise be better prepafted 
responsibility-wise, for occupational, societal, and consumer 
roles in their society. They would be more aware of, and 
would assume greater responsibility for, the protection and 
conservation of their environment. This, of course, implies 
a concerned appreciation of self^ of nature, and of aesthetics. 
SWEP-H schooling would articulate with the overall schooling 
of the citizen of the future, whluh would be virtually from 
the cradle 'to the grave. This continuous education would 



^tional enterprise and because of its "responsible student choice" 
t philosophy, continiious counseling ol students by the entire 
schooling staff would play a vital role. Students would make 
choices of programs, of particular courses within programs, 
of times of day for schooling,, of teachers, and of methods of 
instruction. Open campus and open-matriculation would require 
extensive student-parent decisions and assumptions of responsi- 
bility. Counseling would help insure that student learning 
styles were optimally matched with teacher teaching styles, 
and that both students and teachers were effectively matched 
with compatible instructional processes. 

o Because schooling would be strongly student centered and be- 
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cause educational strategies \i^uld be designed to encourage 
responsible student choices, a critical element in the 
educational process, students would hopefully leave such 
ft ture schools with a better" sense of identity and with a 
higher self-esteem. They should likewise be better prepared 
responsibility-wise, for occupational, societal, and consumer 
roles in their society. They would be more aware of, and 
would assume greater responsibility for, the protection and 
conservation of their environment. This, of course, implies 
a concerned appreciation self, of nature, and of aesthetics. 

o SWEP-H schooling would articulate with the overall schooling 
of the citizen of the future, whife.b would be virtually from 
the cradle to the grave. This continuous education would 
encompass early childhood schooling to prepare an adaptable 
learner, adult education for career adjustments and retrain- 
ing, and senior citizen schooling for retirement and leisure. 

o SWEP-II would ideally be a «^chool of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 
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It is concluded 'chat the SWEP Model appears to be both viable and 
universal, with application possibilities for school planners at any 
level of public education anywhere across the Nation. 



The appendices are found in Volume II of t^is Report. They reflect 
technical details and data of the research efforts, in terms of Metvoplex 
student population data, Metroplex manpower needs, facility considerations, 
site considerations, analyses of the future society, Project finances. 
Project evaluation, et cetera. For example, Appendices 1 and 5 address 
themselves to certain of the anticipated constraints incumbent with 
conloint schooling. This is because the initial application of the 
Project-resultant school would conceivably be situated anywhere within 
the Metroplex and thus the political, legal, and demographic facets 
of such a multi-district schooling venture ?4d to be investigated. 
These ln^"^stigacions , reported in Volume II, include such facets as : 
"most likely" strategies and mechanisms for political, legal, and financial 
implementation of a SWEP school, forecasts of pupil enrollments through- 
out the Metroplex (including metl^ods of derivation of the forecast data); 
forecasted ethnicity of the studer^t population and the Metroplex popul- 
ation (including analyses of fertility rates and birth rates); ''holding 
power" of future schools; forecasts of pupil and Metroplex family socio- 
economic status, a.id the like, 

SOT.P Volume II is a limited edition, is considered to be relevant 
only to readers having a special interest in the detailed data of the 
study, and can be purchased at cost by writing the auditor of the Dallas 
Independent School District, 3700 Ross Avenue, Dallas, Texas, 75204. 
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1. Introduction 

Skyline Wide Educational Plan (SWEP) was originally titled Skyline 
West Educational Park. During the first quarter of the life of the Pro- 
ject, it became apparent that the realities of the financial, social, 
political, legal, and educational milieu of the Dallas/Fort Worth Area 
(the Metroplex) precluded planning a specific educational park. 

The Project's primary purpose was then redirected to the planning 
for quality secondary education in the Metroplex in the decade of the 
1980 *s*, and a consequent conceptualization of a model for the secondary 
school of tlie future. Because SWEP produced a model — rather than a set 
of educational specifications for a designated educational park — the 
original Project plans for "pre-specif ications " of facility, staff, and 
programs were not attainable, 
1 . 1 Project History 

In April, 1973, the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) Special 
Projects Branch reviewed with individual school districts and 
consortia the Federal Government's interests in providing 
' Emergency School Aid Act Title III grants for the planning of 
selected educational parks under the category of "Metropolitan 
Projects." 

Metropolitan Projects specify that with an assumed student 
population of 5,000, these characteristics would exist: 

a) At least 2,000 students (40%) would be from families 
whose income is in the upper 50% of that for the 
Standard Metrcpolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) . 

b) At least 2,500 students (50%) would score at or above 
the 60th percentile of the SMSA on a standardized test 
in general academic achievement, 

c) Between 1,250 and 2,500 students (25%-50%) would be 
representative of all minority groups found in the ^ 
SMSA. * 



The Project's primary purpose was th^n redirected to the planning 
for quality secondary ^education in the Metroplex in the decade of the 
1980's, and a consequent conceptualization of a model for the secondary 
school of the future. Because SWEP produced a model — rather than a set 
of educational specifications for a designated educational park — the 
original Project plans for "pre-specif ications" of facility, staff, and 
programs were not attainable. 
1.1 Project History 

In April, 1973, the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) Special 
Piojects Branch reviewed with individual school districts and 
consortia the Federal Government's interests in providing 
Emergency School Aid Act Title III grants for the planning of 
selected educational parks under the category of '^Metropolitan 
Projects. " 

Metropolitan Projects specify that with an assumed student 
population of 5,000, these characteristics would exist: 

a) At least 2,000 students (40%) would be from families 
whose income is in the upper 50% of that for the 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) . 

b) At least 2,500 students (50%) would score at or above 
the 60th percentile of the SMSA on a standardized test 
in general academic achievement, * 

c) Between 1,250 and 2,500 students (25%-50%) would be 
representative of all minority groups found in the 
S>iSA. 

d) The percentage of minority group representation in 

f 

the total staff would be equal to, or would exceed, 
the corresponding representation in the student body. 
Additionally, the specifications provided that an educational park 

could provide either an all-level (K-12) education or solely a secondary 

education. • 
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In response to USOE interest, the, Dallas Independent School District 
(DISD), supported by the Fort Worth In^iependent ScnS^l District (FWISD) , 
submitted a proposal for the planning of a secondary level educational 
park to serve the Metroplex* The , DISD was awarded a grant for the 
proposed project and contract work began in force with the start of DISD's 
1973-74 school year, September, 1973. Prior to this, during mid-summer of 
1973, Project facilities were acquired and staff members were assigned by 
both DISD and PVISD (See Section 4 for the logistics of the Project). 

As the Project progressed, it became evident cha^ the Metroplex 
communities would not support a specific educational park. Consequently, 
SWEP emphasis was shifted to the production of a universal kind of model 
for the secondary school of the future, and the application of tliis Model 
to a hypothetical Metroplex site. Conceptualization of the Model with 
its ancillary research and evaluation were completed in late spring of 
1974. 

1.2 Summary of SWEP Project Activities 

At the outset it was obvious that SWE? — as an educational pro- 
gram and institution — could not exist in a vacuum. To be 
cost-effective as w^l as socially meaningful and responsive 
to community need?, SWE? would have co be interrelated with 
the future Metroplex in sociological and economic terms. Because 
of the lead time required to bring an educational program and 
facility into operation, it was apparent that "future" would 
likely mean pertinent to . thei deca<fe of the 1980 's and beyond. 
It was also apparent that no community could profit optimally 
from implementation of a plan that would be obsolescent shortly 
following its inception. Therefore, a time span from the year 
1980 to the year 2000 was designated as the basic SWEP period 
nf interest. 

It was mandatory, then, to begin eavl-ioning the future years 
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1 .2 Summary of SWEP Project Activities 

At the outset it was obvious that SWEP — as an educational pro- 
gram and institution — could not exist in a vacuum. To be 
cost-effective as well as socially meaningful and responsive 
to community needs, SWEP would have to be interrelated with 
the future Metroplex in sociological and economic terms, because 
of the lead time required to bring an educational program and 
facility into operation, it was apparent that "future" would 
likely mean pertinent to the decade of the 1980 's and beyond. 
It was also apparent that no community could profit optimally 
from implementation of a plan that would be obsolescent shortly 
following its inception. Therefore, a time span from the year 
1980 to the year 2000 was designated as the basic SWEP period 
of interest. 

It was mandatory, then, to begin by envisioning the future years 
of 1980-2000, both within and outside the Metroplex. To 
accomplish this, an extensive search was made of appropriate 
literature, a scenario of the future was produced through use 
of a Futures Study, and a Delphi study was conducted to estab- 
lish educational goals priorities for the years to come. 
(Section 2 discusses the literature search and the research 
techniques) . 



Finally, a conceptual model of the future school evolved, 
along with Planning Specifications for implementation of 
this model. The Model was then applied to a hypothetical 
Metroplex school site, as a test of its logic and as a 
guide to future planners. (See Section 3). It was con- 
cluded that 'the Model would probably have universal 
applicability, and that the hypothetical application of 
the Model and related Project research provided bases 
for several recommendations for future schooling. (See 
Section 5). 
2. The^Research Data 

The research data were gathered from a literature review, a Futures 
Survey, a collection of educational goals, an application of the Delphi 
method of forecasting, on-site inspections of Project-related facilities, 
and personal inter'^iews. 

2.1 Review of the Literature 

Literature was surveyed for future trends and themes related 
to schooling facilities, goals, programs, manpower needs, and 
staff. These topics are discussed in later sections of this 
Report, and selected references appear in Section 6. 
In addition, a large amount of literature related to the 
future (and to future planning) was surveyed, based primarily 
on searches of ERIC (Educational R«search Information Center) 
files, using as descriptors such terms as: 
Automation Futurism 
Career Development Socioeconomic Influences 

Educational Change Technological Change 

Studies located by the ERIC searches were reviewed and abstract- 
ed. Some sources from outside the ERIC files were consulted 
in order to substantiate ideas located and footnoted in the 



applicability, and t*\a: the hypothetical application of 
the ar«' related Project research provided bases 

for several reconmiendatlons for future schooling. (See 
Section 5) . 
2. The Research Data 

The research data were gathered from a literature review, a Futures 
Survey, a collection of educational" goals , an application of the Delphi 
method of forecasting, on-site inspections of Project-related facilities, 
and personal interviews, 

2.1 Review of the Lite ratur e, 

Literature was surveyed for future trends and themes related 
to schooling facilities, goals, programs, manpower needs, and 
staff. These topics are discussed in later sections of this 
Report, and selected references appear in Section 6. 
In addition, a large amount of literature related to the 
future (and to future planning) was surveyed, based primarily 
on searches of ERIC (Educational. Research Information Center) 
files, using as descriptors such terms as: 
Automation Futurism 
Career Development Socioeconomic Influences 

Educational Change Technological Change 

Studies located by the ERIC searches were reviewed and abstract- 
ed. Some sources from outside the ERIC files were consulted 
in order to substantiate ideas located and footnoted in the 
ERIC-abstracted literature. It is believed that an extremely 
broad sample of published thought on the society and the 
education of the future was inspected. 

Research and evaluation strategies for Project SWEP were formu- 
lated in three domains after perusal of the literature. These 
were educational futurism, Delphi research methodology, and 



contemporary educational goal development. The rationale 
for inquiries into these domains is presented below. 

E ducational Futurism — The purpose for reviewing the futuristic 
literature was to tease out clues pertaining to the society of the 
1980*s. In doing so, an attempt was made to identify emergent themes 
and/or trends considered most likely to. affect formal educational pro- 
cesses. Approximately two hundredy(200) themes were gleaned from the 
readings and subsequently submitted to a panel of national and regional 
experts for assessment; i.e., submitted to planners, researchers, writers, 
and business leaders. (See Volume II, Appendix 6, for more about this 
process.) Tliese futurist propositions to-be assessed by the panel were 
derived, for the most part, from the writings of Daniel Bell, James 
Coleman, Willrs Harman, Herman Kahn, Bruce Biggs, Michael Marien, Donald 
Michael, John Piatt, Stuart Sandow, Harold Shane, and Alvin Toffler. 
(A selected bibliography appears in Section 6.) 

It became evident very early in the research effort that futurism 
is a discipline in its own right as is history, mathematics, or science. 
It became further evident that futurism has an emerging research method- 
ology of its own and that the more prominent futuristic research tools 
included: Delphi; Cross Impact Matrix and Cross-Purpose Matrix; Value 
Shift Analysis; Future History Analysis and Review; Field Anomaly 
Relaxation; Program Evaluation and Review Technique; Scenario; Future 
History; Study of the Sufficient Future; Logic of Suspended Disbelief; 
and Ariol^ (See Section 6 for sources of additional information.) 

Delphi Research Methodology — The Delphi method constituted an 
important segment of SWEP research because it appeared to have utility 
for educational planners in forecasting, in consensus generation^ in 
identification of divergent opinions, and in selection of probable 
O futures in terms of time, quantity, and events. Numerous styles, 
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Cesses, i^proxlmately two hundred (200) themes were glianed^from the 
readings and subsequently submitted to a panel Of national and regional 
experts for assessment; i.e., submitted to planners, researchers, writers, 
and business leaders. (See Volume II, Appendix 6, Sot more about this 
process.) 'These futurist propositj^ons to be assessed by the panfl were 
Ser^vedj for the most part, from the writings of Daniel Bell, James 
Coleman, Wil]ls Harman, Hjerman Kahn, Bruce Biggs, Michael Marien, Donald 
Michael, John Piatt, Stuart Sandow, Harold Shane, and Alvin Toffler. 
(A selected bibliography appears in Section 6.) 

It became evident very early in the research effort that futurism 
is a discipline in its own right as is history, mathematics, or science. 
It became further evidfint that futurism has an emerging research method- 
ology of its own and that the more promiaent futuristic research tools 
included: Delphi; Cross Impact Matrix and Cross-Purpose Matrix; Value 
Shift Analysis; Future History Analysis and Review; Field Anomaly 
Relaxation; Program Evaluation and Review Technique; Scenario; Future ^ 
H^tory; Study of the Sufficient Future; Logic of Suspended Disbelief; 
and Ariole. (See Section 6 for sources of additional information.) 

Delphi Resea^-ch Methodology — The Delphi method constituted an 
important segment of SWEP research because it appeared to have utility 
for educational planners in forecasting, in consensus generation, in 
identification of divergent opinions, and in selection of probable 
futures in terms of time, quantity, and events. Numerous styles, 
\^ariations, and divergent rationales for Delphi modes of inquiry exist. 
Murray Turoff (1970) claims it is a ^'systematic solicitation and colla- 
tion of informed judgments on a particular topic". 0. Helmer and N. 
Rescher (1959) state that Delphi "cubstitut«s for face-to-face group 
' activity". It is "...a carefully designed program of sequential 

individual Interrogations (best conducted by questionnaires) interspersed 
with information and opii^ion feedback...." 



According to Lindqulst (1973), Delphi is a widely used technique 

for developing consensus among experts concerning the future. Enzer 

(1970) states that the Delphi technique can be viewed as a series of 

individual conferences conducted in writing with the following distin- 
ct 

guishing characteristics: 1) individual contributions are requested 
from each participant simultaneously at each step, without knowledge of 
the inputs of others for that step; and (2) anonymity of -respondents 
is maintained throughout the iterations. (The selected bibliography 
for the Delphi appears in Section 6.) 

According to Rasp (1972;, a typical Delphi study generally uses a 
series of four questionnaires (Q-1, Q-2, Q-3, Q-4). The first question- 
naire (Q-1) solicits input from the sample. Ideally, samples include 
experts or authorities in the topic undei5 investigation. Q-2 consists 
of response items derived from Q-1 input. Q-2 has often been described 
as the most difficult instrument to construct (Rasp), because of the 
inherent difficulty in incorporating Q-1 input into a typology from 
which Q-2 can be developed without altering or diluting the original 
content. Items on Q-2 are scored by the respondents in terms of such 
variables as priority, time, probability, quantity, impact, and the 
like. : 

On Q-3, respondents are instructed to reassess their opinions in 
light of their previous'^ responses, group consensus, and the minority 
report, It is recommended that both consensus and minority ^information 
be communicated in technical reports resulting from the Delphi process. 
The Delphi method i-^ considered to be a planning process, and divergent 
points of view are often as enlightening as the majority opinions 
themselves. The SWEP Delphi model varied somewhat from the model 
presented here, and this is discussed in Section 2.3 — The Delphi Stud 

Educational Goals Research Studies — The primary purpose of the 



from each participant simultaneously at each step, without knowledge of 
the inputs of others for that step; and (2) anonymity of respondents 
is maintained throughout the iterations. (The selected bibliography 
for the Delphi appears in Section 6.) 

According to Rasp (1972)^ a typical Delphi study generally uses a 
series of four questionnaires (Q-1, Q-2, Q-3, Q-4). The first question- 
naire (Q-1) solicits input from the sample. Ideally, samples include ^ 
experts or authorities in the topic under investigation. Q-2 consists 
of response items derived from Q-1 input. 0-2 has often been described 
as the most difficult instrument to construct (Rasp), because of the 
inherent difficulty in incorporating Q-1 input into a typology from 
which Q-2 can be developed \vithout altering or diluting the original 
content. Items on Q-2 are scored by the respondents in terms of such 
variables as priority, time, probability,, (Quantity, impact, and the 
like. 

On Q-3, respondents are instructed to reassess their opinions in 
light of their previous responses, group consensus, and the minority 
report. It is recommended that both consensus and minority information 
be communicated in technical reports r/^lting from the Delphi process. 
The Delphi method is considered to be a planning process, and divergent 
points of view are often as enlightening as the majority opinions 
themselves. The SWEP Delphi model varied somewhat from the model 
presented heie, and this is discussed in Section 2.3 — The Delphi Studies . 

Educational Goals Research Studies — The primary purpose of the 
SWEP Delphi studies was to identify educational goals both in terms 
of desired student outcomes and desired educational processes for the 
decade of the 1980's. These goals, in turn, were to be used for curri- 
cula development, facilities design, and professional staff considera- 
tions; i.e., training, selection, and organization. 



A review of literature in this domain uncovered several pertinent 
educational goals studies since 197C. These studies provided the 
genesis of the SWEP Educational Goal Bank which became, after consider- 
able Staff refinement, the response items on the initial Delphi question- 
naire (Q-1). Goals derived from the following sources were used in this 
endeavor: General Learning Corporation, Cottage Grove School District 
(Cottage Grove, Oregon), Washington State Department of Education, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Partners in Career Education (Dallas and Fort Worth Inde- 
pendent School Districts), Sarasota Coun^y Schools (Sarasota, Florida), 
National Assessment of Educational Progress and Texas Education Agency- 
A selected bibliography of educational goals studies appears in 
Appendix 6. 

2.2 The Futures Survey (Q-O) 

The purpose of the Futures Survey was to probe the question 
"What societal propositions can be identified for the world, 
the United States, and the Dallas-Fort Worth Metroplex foi: the 
decade of the 1980^s?** To accomplish this, an instrument was 
developed and administered to recognized experts and/or author- 
ities in futurism. The sample included approximately three 
hundred (300) national and local planners, researchers, and 
writers; ^11 of whom were considered to be forward thinkers. 
This panel of futurists was asked to evaluate a set of societal 
propositions for the 1980*s in terms of: 1) their likelihood 
of occurrence, and 2) their potential impact for education. 
(See Volume II, Appendix 6).' These futuristic propositions 
were deriVed first from the literature in the form of trends 
or themes, were then developed into propositions, and were 
ultimately presented to the Futurist Panel as questionnaire 
items. 

There were two scales for each questionnaire item: one scale ^ 



endeavor; General Learning Corporation, Cottage Grove School District 
(Cottage Grove, Oregon), Washington State Department of Education, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Partners in Career Education (Dallas and Fort Worth Inde- 
pendent School Districts), Sarasota County Schools (Sarasota, Florida), 
National Assessment of Educational Progress and Texas Education Agency. 
A selected bibliography of educational goals studies appears in 
Appendix 6 . 

2.2 The Futures Survey (Q-0) 

The purpose of the Futures Survey was to probe the question 
VWhat societal propositions can be identified for the world, 
tjhe United States, and the Dallas-ForX Worth Metroplex for the 
decade of the 1980's?" To accomplish this, an instrument was 
developed and administered to recognized experts and/or authorr 
ities in futurism. The sample included approximately three 
hundred (300) national and local planners, researchers, and 
writers; ail of whom were considered to be forward thinkers. 
This panel of futurists was asked to evaluate a set of societal 
propositions for the 1980' s in terms of: 1) their likelihood 
of occurrence, and 2) their potential impact for education. 
(See Volume I^, Appendix 6). These futuristic propositions 
were derived first from the liter^^ture in the form of trends 
or themes, were then developed into propositions, and were 
ultimately presented to the Futurist Panel as questionnaire 
items . 

There were two -^scales for each questionnaire item: one sc'axe 
rated the li kelihood of occurrence, and the other rated the potential 
ed ucational impact . Both scales were five. point Likert-type scales. 
Of particular interest were the "5-5'' items; i.e., those items perceived 
as most likely to occur, and from which occurrence considerable educa- 
tional impact would result. Respondents were also encouraged to identify 
areas or facets of education that would be heavily affected. 



Two 92-item parallel questionnaires were developed and subsequently 
administered to the 290 individuals compri ;ing the National sample. (See 
Volume II, for samples of the questionnaire forms and for a detailed 
report of the Futures Survey). One hundred fifty-one (52%) responded. 
The following sub-sample participatory units were also identified and 
analyzed: Metroplex Insiders, Metroplex CXitsiders, Educators, and Local 
Leaders. 

, Prime derivatives of The Futures Survey (Q-0) were as follows: 

o Identification cf five categories for societal propositions 
of the 1980's and their: 

— high likelihood of occurrence, 

— low likelihood of occurrence, 

— high educational impact, 

— low educational impact, and 

— high likelihood of occurrence and high educational 
impact (bivariate emphasis) 

o The educational areas and/or facets most likely to be 
strongly affected in the future (1980's and beyond). 
Sampling — For the Futures Survey, a concerted effort was made to 
capture the thoughts of a select Metroplex group of reputed "forward 
thinkers" from a variety of occupational and special interest 
groups. In every case, these were persons considered by their 
colleagues to be several cuts above the ordinary. This was an 
attempt to get the best possible cross-section of thinking relative 
to a rather sophisticated subject. 

Included in the sample were leaders from school districts across 
the Nation (including the Dallas, the Fort Worth, and other Metro- 
plex school districts); National, local and regional planners in 
the public and private sectors; top echelon executives from govern- 
^|^(]] ment, education, business, and industry; and academicians from 
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Prime derivatives of The Futures Survey (Q-0) were as follows: 

o Identification of five categories for societal propositions 
of the 1980' s and their: 

— high likelihood of occurrence, 

— low likelihood of occurrence, 
high educational impact, 

low educational impact, and 

— high likelihood of occurrence and high educational 
impact (bivariate emphasis) 

o The educational areas and/or facets most likely to be 
strongly affected in the future (1980' s and beyond). 
Sampling — For the Futures Survey, a concerted effort was made to 
capture the thoughts of a select Metroplex group of reputed "forward 
thinkers" from a variety of occupational and special interest 
groups. In every case, these x-jere persons considered by their 
colleagues to be several cuts above the ordinary. This was an 
attempt to get the best possible cross-section oi: thinking relative 
to a racher sophisticated subject. 

Included in the sample were leaders from school districts across 
the Nation (including the Dallas » the Fort Worth, and other Metro- 
plex school districts); National, local and regional planners in ^ 
the public and private sectors; top echelon executives from govern- 
ment, education, business, and industry; and academicians from 
universities. Care was taken to include each of the three major 
racial ethnic groups of the Metroplex (Anglo, Black, and Mexican- 
American), both sexes, and a range of ages. 

2 , 3 The Delphi S tudi es ^ 

The methodology employed consisted of ^ two-iteration Delphi 
study. Each iteration is respectively referred to herein as 
The First Delphi and The Second Delphi, 
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The SWEP Delphi research differed from the convenL ional model 
described earlier. The primary difference arose from these 
factors: (1) the purpose of the SWEP Delphi vas to generate 
both consensus and divergent opinion regarding a set of future- 
oriented educational goals rather than to forecast possible, 
probable, or preferable phenomena; (2) SWEP's Q-1 was only 
partially open-ended, since most of the Delphi resportse items 
were generated from the literatulre rather than by the usual 
procedure of having the items generated by the Delphi Panel 
itself; (3) the SWEP Q-1 was accompanied by a packet of brief 
scenarios depicting a likely society for the decade of the 
1980's in terms of manpower needs, population, life style, 
technology, careers, and education; and (4) the respondents 
were instructed to respond to the questionnaire within the 
framework of these future-focused societal images. Thus only 
two iterations were required. 

2.3.1 The First Delphi (Q-1 ) 

Delphi questionnaire number one (Q-1) consisted 
of 105 dicicrete program goal statements arrayed 
in the general categories of: basic skills, 
c it lzcn^.liLp , ethics , aesthetics , careers , health 
and recreation, and life management; plus 29 
process goal statements. In addition, a section 
was provided wherein panelist? could gcnercite new 
goals as they perceived a need. Fach goal was 
matche(i with (me or more of the "high likelihood- 
h Lgh impact" propos it ions for the future — the 
m<iterial from which the scenarios wtjre developed.* 
Ihese first- iteration goal statements — originally 
numbering in excess of AGO — weie extracted from 



partially open-ended, since most of the Delphi response items 
were enerated from the literature rather than by the usual 
procedure of havinj^ the items generated by the Delphi Panel 
itself; (3) the SWEP Q-1 was accompanied by a packet of brief 
scenarios depicting a likely society for the decade of the 
1980*s in teru.s of manpower needs, population, life style, 
technology, careers, and education; and (4) the respondents 
were instructed to respond to the questionnaire within the 
framework of these future-focused societal images. Thus only 
two iterations were required. 

2.3.1 The First Delphi (Q-1 ) 

Delphi questionnaire number one (Q-1) consisted 
of 105 discrete program goal statements arrayed 
in the general categories of: basic skills, 
citizenship, ethics, aesthetics, careers, health 
and recreation, and life management; plus 29 
process goal statements. In addition, a section 
was provided wherein panelists could generate new 
goals as they perceived a need. Each goal was 
matched with one or more uf the "high likelihood- 
high impact" propositions for the future — the 
material from which the scenarios were developed.* 
These first-iteration goal statements — originally 
numbering in excess of 400 — weie extracted from 
the related literature, synthesized, revised, 
polished, and finally arrayed in the above-mentioned 
general categories. 



/ 



* See Volume TT for the scenarios, 
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A double response s^cale was formulated so that the Panel could 

furnish two kinds 06 information for each goal statement or questionnaire 

item. The first scale was designed to provide priority information ^ 

regarding the educational programs. These data were used to establish 

the "menu" or continuum of educational experiences to be offered in the 

school of* the future (See Sections 2.3.3 and 2. 3. A). The second scale 

was designed to facilitate the identification of the core experiences 

to be offered in this school. These core experiences were the most 

likely experiences that all students* should have before completion of 

their program of studies. (See Sections 2.3.3 and 2. 3. A). A five- 

point Likert-type response scale was used to assign the relative priority 

dimension, and a dichotomous-type (yes-no) scale was used to assign the 

core dimension. 

2.3.2 The Second Delphi (Q'-2) 

For Delphi questionnaire number two (Q-2) the general 

format from Q-1 remained unaltered, except that as a 

result of the Panel's input on Q-1 the total number of 

program goals was increased from 105 to 117, and the 

process goals from 29 to A5. In addition, Q-2 included 

a minority report section accompanied by a computer 

printout displaying both group results and individual 

results from Q-1. Panelists who deviated from the 

group consensus, and who refused to reconsider their 

^ responses, were asked to furnish a reason for their 

deviant opinions.** 
2. 3. j Sample 

The Delphi participants represented a cross section of 
the Metro-lex community, with the special qualification 
of interest in thp problems of education. In all, over 
900 people were invited to participate in the SWEP Delphi. 
Of the original number, 375 (A2%) completed Q-1, and 225 
of those (60%) went on to finish 0-2 and the entire Delphi 



^l^^ffrSrann Wll l(^R66i. Th^se core experiences were trie most 
likely experiences that all students* should have before completion of 
their program of studies. (See Sections 2.3.3 and 2.3.4). A five- 
point Likert-type response scale was used te assign the relative priority 
dimension, and a dichotomous-type (yes-no) scale was used to assign the 
core dimension. 

2.3.2 The Second Delphi (Q-2) 

For Delphi questionnaire number two (Q-2) the general 
format from Q-1 remained unaltered, except that as a 
result of the Panel's input on Q-1 the total number of 
program goals was increased from 105 to 117, and%he 
process goals from 29 to 45. In addition, Q-2 included 
a minority report section accompanied by a computer 
printout displaying both group results and individual 
results from Q-1. Panelists who deviated from the 
group consensus, and who refused to reconsider their 
responses, were asked to furnish a reason for their 

deviant opinions.** 

2.3.3 Sample 

The Delphi participants represented a cross section of 
the Metroplex community, with the special qualification 
of interest in the problems of education. In all, over 
900 people were invited t^ participate in the SWEP Delphi. 
Of the original number, 375 (42%) completed Q-1, and 225 
of those (60%) went on to finish 0-2 and the entire Delphi 
process. 
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* The term "all students" needs qualification. A special set of goals 
would be considered for the mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, 
and other special cases. 

** To illustrate, if the group mode for a given item was equal to 5 and 
an individuaTs response was 3, there would be a deviation of 2 units 
(5-3=2). In all such instances, if the deviation was more than 1 unit, 
the deviant party was instructed to change scores to conform with that 
of the group or to give a reason for not doing so (minority report). 

9 



2.3.4 Data Analysis Procedures / 

♦ 

The following analyses were made, in terms of program 
and process goals: 
Educational program goals: 

o Highest priority goals 
o Lowest priority goals 

o Highest core goals (experiences required of all) 
o Lowest core goals (experiences not required of a'ltt')— 
o Highest priority-highest core goals (two-dimension- 
al correlation between the priority and. core 
rankings of identical goals) ^ 
o Response shifts (the change in scores from Q-1 
to Q-2 in the priority dimension). 
Educational process goals : 

o Highest priority goals 
o Lowest priority goals 

o Response shifts (changes in scores from Q-1 to 
0-2 on the priority rankings). 
Als'o, an item-by- item minority report was developed which' 
included each respondent's rationale for not agreeing 
V. with the consensus of the group (See Volume II, Appendix 
8). The data were also analyzed by subgroups such as age, 
sex, ethnicity, occupation, and residence (See Volume II, 
Appendix 8). 



TABLE I 

DOUBLE - AXIS MATRIX ANALYSIS 
OF 

SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL^GOALS FOR THE 1980' s 
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Double-Axis Matrix Analysis " Analyses of program goals were facili- 
tated by the double-axis matrix presented in Table 1, with priority 
data arrayed on the vertical axis and core data on the horizontal axis. 
The priority data are represented in terms of mean scores, with a possible 
range from a low of 1.0 to a high of 5.0. The core data, however, are 
reported in terms of the per cent of *'yes" responses — '^es" indicating a 
requirement for all students. The numbers appearing on the matrix proper, 
i.e., 1,2,3. .. .117, correspond to the questionnaire item numbers; hence, 
the respondents' opinions relative to the priority 'and core issues are 
graphically illustrated by the relative position of the item numbers 
on the matrix. 

To illustrate the functioning aspects of i matrix, look at Table 1. 
Item number 117 received a mean priority score of 2.7 and a core score of 
48% "yes**. The proper matrix position for this item, then, is at the 
intersecting point of the two corresponding perpendicular axes. This point 
for item number 117 may be found by proceeding up the priority axis (left 
vertical) to the area of 2.7, and across the core axis (horizontal) to 48% 
"yes". The nur.bv,r 117 should appear precisely at this intersection. 

The interqu tile rar.^es for the two distributions (priority and 
core) were calculated and used as the criteria for making decisions. 
Goals faJling in the 4th quartile (above the 75th percentile) in the 
priority and core distributions were labeled "highest priority" and 
"required foi all students", respectively. Conversely, goals in the first 
quartile (at, or below the 25th percentile) were considered "lowest 
priority" and "not required of all students". 

Resp onse Shif ts == Response shifts were derived for the priori ty 
dimension only. Shifts were determined from the frequency distributions 
of Q-1 and Q-2 data. These distributions allowed the data to be evaluated 
in terms of both the magnitude and direction of the shifts about the modal 
positions for each item, thus unmasking any subtleties within the dlstrib- 
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RESPONSE SHIFTS 
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TARLE NO. 2 
Secondary Educationa] Goals, of the 1980's 
Mean Scores 




Analyses of the 45 educational process goals proceeded along one 
dimension (priority) rather than two, as with the program goals. The 
issue here was to ascertain constituents* priorities lelative to opera- 
tional and managerial aspects of schooling. Of particular concern were 
the highest and lowest priority items, and any significant shifts in re- 
sponses to these. Mean, mode, standard deviation, and percentile scores 
were calculated for each of the process goals, and the interquartile 
range was invoked as the criterion for decisions. Goals in the first 
quartile were considered "lowest priority" and Table 2 provides a sample 
of Q-1 to Q-2 response shifts as reflected by mean scores and the inter- 
quartile range of Q-2. The analyses revealed no significant response 
shifts in the mean scores. The reader is referred to Volume II, Appendix 
8, for the complete data analysis. 

Minority Report — The minority report (the suimnary of opposing opinions 
for each item) was formulated from the divergent viewpoints provided by the 
Panel on Q-2. As mentioned earlier, individuals whose scores differed from 
the mode of the group on identical items by more than one unit were instruct- 
ed to reevaluate their- scores to within one unit of the group, or to provide 
a reason for not doing so. These write-in comments provided the bases for 
the SWEP minority report. 

Por a precise and detailed account: of the Delphi data gathering and 
analyses, including the minority report, see Volume It, Appendices 6 and 
8'^ These appendices are tiie formal SWEP Product Evaluation Reports by 
SenLi3r Evaluator Robert J. Burns, DISD Department of Research and Evalua- 
tion, which describe at length the Proj^ect research methodology, instru- 
ment development, data processing, and evaluatKjn. The pertinent research 
material preSeiiLeu m Llie L(jregoing sections (3 f this Report was essential- 
ly lifted fiTjm these appendices. 

2.5.5 Delphi Panel Rankings of Educational Goals 

This section indicates the Delphi Pane I ' s r^^^^nc^rs : s tc tiie 
goals statements both in terms of their priority dimension 



were calculated for each of the process goals, and the interquartile 
range was invoked as the criterion for decisions. Goals in the first 
quartile were considered "lowest priority" and Table 2 provides a sample 
of Q-1 to Q-2 response shifts as reflected by mean scores and the inter- 
quartile range of Q-2. The analyses revealed nc significant response 
shifts in the mean scores. The reader is referred to Volume II, Appendix 
8, for the compliete data analysis. 

Minority Report — The minority report (the summary of opposing opinions 
for each item) was formulated from the divergent viewpoints provided by the 
Panel on Q-2. As mentioned earlier, individuals whose scores differed from 
the mode of the group on identic£il items by more than one unit were instruct- 
ed to reevaluate their- scores to within one unit of the group, or to provide 
a reason for not doing so. These write-in comments provided the bases for 
the SWEP minority report. 

For d precise and detailed account of the Delphi data gathering and 
analyses, including the minority report, see Volume II, Appendices 6 and 
8'-^ , These appendices are the formal SWEP Product Evaluation Reports by 
Senior Evaluator Robert J. Burns, DISD Department of Research and Evalua- 
tion, which describe at length the Project research methodology, instru- 
ment development, data processing, and evaluation. The pertinent research 
material presented in the foregoing sections of this Report was essential- 

Iv lifted fiTom these appendices. 

2.3.5 Delphi Panel Rankings of Educational G^^als 

This section indicates the Delphi Panel ' s resnors^^s to the 
goals statements both in terms of their priority 'dimension 
and their core dimension. Obvious contradictions existed 
between certain of the high priority goals ranked bv thi^ 
Panel, Such contradictions provided a partial basis for 

rhu r.i.idcr L , r.-iu.Klrd r hat V,;L. 11 is a limLt.^(l edition, ..onsists w de- 
tailed rt^oi^rts, ind can be purchased at cost from the Project Director. 
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the SWKI' Stciff decision to base its reeomnienJ.it u>ns and 
pror,nosi: i e<it i t>ns of futiirL^ fi^hoolin<,\ upon d (considered 
roncefisus oi Futures Survey data, Delphi P<inel data, <ind 
tile liler.itUL-e search. In other words, the SWKP-envi s i on- 
ed school of thu future^ was inferred frorri more than just 
the data from the Futures Surver or the Delphi Study research, 
For the rt>ader's l on vun i cm t , tin- )^o<iis statements lMve4)ecn divid- 
td into two (^'signated ^',rtnips — prc u ess gtvil s (how tfie tuture sciioc^l siiould 
opor<ao), 'ind c ont ent ^oa Is (what tho future school should fcvuli)* 

Process (^ea^ls — highest prior it v process goals were as icWlows: 
Operate programs year round. 
, L'sl- a variety af teaching modes (methods), 

Kecjuire all students to have skills that make them pro- 
ductive, ta^paymg citi/ens hefore completing their 
sc h( >o 1 i n^', . 

. Have programs gearc>d to ben(>fit the pottMUial drcM^-out 
s L ud'.Ml t , 

. I'rovide special [^rogT'inis tor gilted sutdcMits. 

. Provid* -special progr<im,s for piiysu<ill\% cmhcU i ona 1 1 v , 

.Hid menial Iv hand i c a }>pt'd stuckaUs 
. Providi' .It idePiU and cMreer ( ounse I l n^'. , free oi seX ro 

s t t 1 eo t ' pes , 

Pr. , 1 (le stall nui i n s t r uc t i on. 1 1 [practice-, t hat a' t 
posit iveU to niinimi/e se^ .aid race handicaps. 
, K, port stadeiit pro'/n ss in t^rins ot aclii e VcTkmU on 
sp' s 1 t 1 ( oh 1 c I t i Vc s 

( ji,.n.v' the pro, rss n\ instiuction from d i s .em i na t i n)' 
l!,ov;]e^i ti' dirt^ting learning Ktivities 
Q Vl.ui' mor* •mph.isis on staM devc lopnient ior the purpose 
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aintaining iii)\h si.iM [)rc-:n lencv iu tlu^ use ot all 



For the rudder's c onvun i ent t* , the goals stdtements hdve been divid- 
ed into two desigHciled ^rou[)S — process g oals (how tl\e future sehool should 
(^peiMte), <iii(l c ontent ^oal s (wh<rL the fuLurr scliot)! ^]u>uld te.u'li): 

Proeess (:o<ils — Highi^sL prioriLv prt)oess ^;ocils were as follows: 



Operate programs year rountl. 
. Use- a vMrietv of Le<ichin^ nu>des (methods). 

Retjuire <ill students to have skills that make them pro- 
(hu'tive, taxpavin^i citizens before eompletin^ their 
s( boo 1 i n^ • 

. flave programs geared to benefit the potential drop-oSjt 
st udt-Mit , 

. Provide speeial prt)^r<niis for gifted sutdent^'. 

. Prt>vule speeial programs for physiovillv, emotionally, 

and menLcillv liandieapped students 
, Provule atademie and eareer eounselin^, *"ree ol s. x role 

^iv root vpes . 

Provide staff and inst rue t lona 1 praetires that a( I 
posUiveU to minimize sex and r.u^e ii<inditaps. 
. Kept)rt stutient progress in terms of <ieh i evemenl on 
^pei 1 f 1 e o[> i e^ t i vl's 

Chan^^e the prt\ ess of inst rut t ion from d isseminat ing 
knowled^.e Lo directing learning activities 
IMaee more t>mpliasis on st,itf develcipment tor the purpose 
ol maintaining; iiiuli st<iff profieiemv in the use ot all 
a v<n 1 <ih 1 e res(nir< e-. 
Ihe lowest prioritv prc^eess ^oals were: ^ . 

f^-ovide opportunitv for s'udents to enter <rnd leave 
j)ro;/,rams several times during t lu' s(di(n>l vear. 
Pi nut students to i oi,H' and yo dui my; the sihm^l d.iv 
(open c ampus) . 
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• Dovolop student-owned and profit-motivated enterprises 
that wouhl provide attual services and products. 

, Eliminate required attendance when students demonstrate 
competence in a basic core of general education skills. 

• Require students to view certain television programs at 
home as an integral part of the instructional program. 

. Separate students at the ninth grade level into two 

groups — one group to receive technical-vocational train- 
ing and one group to be prepared for academic study, 

• Allow activities which show nationalistic emphasis to- 
ward nations other than the United States. 

. Grant credit for courses in religion completed by stud- 
ents in a church or synagogue, 

. Allow students the option of receiving pass/fail pro- 
gress reports. 

. Develop methods for student evaluation of staff perfor- 
mance , 

. Develop a system for involving many ;^,roups — such as 
'school administrators, community leaders, teachers, and 
s t uden t s — in admin isteri ng the local pub I ic schoo Is , 
Ot fer multilingual programs in all Sv-bject areas at all 
^rade 1 cvc 1 s , 

, Ass i the host teachers to schoo Is t'lth lowest ac h ieve- 

mcnt reLords cjnci provide them with special Incentives. 
, Provide" pro-jiro ffss ion<i 1 trcUnin^ in sports through high- 
ly oonipot ! t i vo at hi ft it pro^;rams. 
(Ion U'nt C.o.i 1 s — C(Mi t on t goa I ^ we re t i rs t d 1 v i (ied into t ht^'.e (M t-- 
i")'.nries: lloalth <in(! Ko( ro.it ion; l/iir Mana^ontMit ; C i t i 7.ensii i p ; Ktlii(s; 
Aost hrt i s ; C.irrors; aiul P.asu Skills. For the L>ader's convon'once, 
«' K h (otUont aroci is arran^;i'(i as tollows: First, those goals which 



home as an integral part of the instructional program. 

. Separate students at the ninth grade level into two 

groups — one group to receive technical-vocational train- 
ing and one group to be prepared for academic study. 

. Allow activities which show nationalistic emphasis to- 
ward nations other than thv United States. 

. Grant credit for courses in religion completed by stud- 
ents in a church or synagogue. 

. Allow students the option of receiving pass/fail pro- 
gress reports. , 

. Develop methods for student evaluation of staff perfor- 
mance . 

« 

. Develop a system for involving many groups — such as 
school administrators, community leaders, teachers, and 
students-- in administering the local public schools. 

. Offer multilingual programs in all subject areas at all 
grade 1 eve Is. 

. Assign the best teachers to schools with lowest achieve- 
ment records and provide them with special incentives. 
. I^rovitie pre-professional training in spc^rts through high- 
ly Lumpet 1 1 1 ve at h 1 e t u programs . 
(^on t en t (u)al s --Con tent goals were tirst divided into these cat- 
egories: Health and Reire<ition; l>ife M.inagement ; Citizenship; Lthics; 
Aesthetics; (\ireers; and !i<isic Skills. Vor the reader's convenience, 
e.ii !i lontent <ire<i is arrang,ed as follows: First, those goals which 
weri' r<iirhed r.*vr[j ^ i ghe- I 'n the or i (U'i t \ ('iniensi(Mi and h. »glu'St in 
the core dimiMision (b i v<i r i a t e ) , and secondly, those go.ils which were 
ranked VAUW ]i>WLst priori ty .ind lowest ^ ore , respec t i vi' 1 v . lor 

' . - I .i'.. ! 1 I! J p' I >hi,i I 1 111 ( i)e hii'just p r i oj^i t^v on I v v'tr hfh. 
(ore on\\ ( r in th* ^ T JiiLT ^ '^'"^y J-i^^'^I ^lHy ^^^^^v, the 
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HlCHLSr PRIORITY AND HICHLSl CORK 
(BIVARlATi:) 
B asic Ski 1 Is 

StudLMits should havL' duvL^loped their reading skills sufficiently to 
redd with understanding: 

. minimum t ransai- 1 ions required for daily living, .-ak h as read- 
ing a te lephone directory and road s i gns , 
. printed material on the level of a daily newspaper. 
Students should have developed their w riting skills to a level neces- 
sary for: 

o minimum daily living transactions, such as completing job ap- 
p 1 icat i ons - 

. casual conmiunicat ion with friends and associates. 
Students should have developed their speaking skil Is to a level neces 
sarv for: 

, minimum d<iiiy living transactions, such as understanding 

simple directions and carrying on social conversations. 
. understanding facts and/(^r simple ideas presented orally, 
su{ h as being able to follow a radio news broadcast. 
Students should have developed their math emat ical skil Is to a level 
iHM t'ssary in applying basic conc*e[)ts needed for: 

. minimum busini'ss transactions in daily living, such as making 

ch.inge, totalling a bill, and computing sales tax. 
. Computing, sn ! iry atul saiarv deductions, and developing a 
htuiseho 1 d !)ud >',c' t , 
S t uden t s siiou 1 d : 

, IM^s^.'ss a innimitment to the lontiiuuTUs improvement of iUe in 

t IM- I'n i t c'd St .it(*s . 
. undcr-tiud thc^ rights, privile^'cs, and responsibilities ()f 



. minimum transactions required for daily living, such as read- 
ing a telephone directory and road signs^ 
. printed material on the level of d daily newspaper. 
Students should have developed their wr i t in g skills to a level neces- 
sary for: 

, minimum daily living transactions, such as completing job ap- 
p 1 icat ions - 

. casual communication with friends and associates, 

t 

Students should have developed their speaking ' skills to a level neces- 
sary for: * 

. minimum daily living transactions, such as understanding 

simple directions and carrying on social conversations, 
. understanding farts and/or simple ideas presented orally, 
such as being able to follow a radio news broadcast. 
Students should have developed their mathematical skills to a level 
necessary in applying basic ctincepts ntedetl for: 

. minimum business transactions in daily living, such as making 

change, totalling a bill, and computing sales tax, 
. Computing salary and salary deductions, and developing a 
htuisehtUd budget. 
Students should; 

, possess a tommitment to the (ontiiuunis improvement ot lite in 

the United St.ites, 
, under- tmd the rig.hts, privileges, and responsibilities (^t 

United States citizenship, 
, Ihive learnetl the basic organizational stru^^ure of the local, 

St ,ite , <ind Ketie ra 1 governments . 

h.ivc respc(^t t r the l.iw and feel res[ionsib]e for obey in)' and 
, M 1 nt a I II 1 Hi 1 t pr 1 ill 1 p 1 L s. 
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( Basic Skills — continued) 

• understand and .ippretn<ite people of a different culture, race 
sex, age, or life style. 

Ethics 

Students should: 

• have developed positive moral and ethical values. 

. understand the importance of these^moral and ethical values 

in their relationships with others. 
. respect the beliefs and values of other people^ 

Careers 

Students should: 

. be able to assess their personal abilities realistically 

in order to make viable career decisions. 
. have developed a positive attitude toward work. 
Health and Recreation 

Students should: 

. have developed a positive image of themselves. 
. have developed proper knowledge, skills, and values relating 
to physical and mental health. 

• have learned the proper use of dru};;s. 

Li fe Management 

Students should: 

. assume increased responsibility fo. their own development, 
oh 1 > ^;ciL ions , and .utions. 

LOWr.SI PRIORITY AND LOWEST CORE 
(BIVARIATK) 
H,is i(' Skills 



Students should h.w/v developed their reading ski 1 Is to read with 
understanding: /. 



Students should: 

^ " . have developed positive moral and ethical values. 

^ . understand the importance of these moral and ethical values 

in their relationships with others. 
. respect the beliefs and values of other people. 

Careers 

Students should: 

. be able to assess their personal abilities realistically 

in order to make vi.ible career decisions. 
. have developf ' a positive attitude toward work. 
Hec, and Recreat ion 

Students should: 

. h.ive developed a positive image of themselves. 

. have developed proper knowledge , skills, and values rel at ing 

to physical and mental health. 
. have lea^'ned the proper use of drugs. 

Li f e Management 

Students should: 

. assume increased responsibility for their own development, 
obligations, and actions. 



LOWKST PRIORITY AND LOWEST CORE 
. (BIVARIATK) 
H.isic Ski lis 

Students should hdve develoj^ed their read ing s kills to read with 
underst and ing : 

. printed material c^n the level of logic and philosophy. 
Studcmts should vive developed their writing skil Is to a level 
nr ( ess.'i rv tort 

, expressing creative and cihstract ideas to professional 
. aud iences . 
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(BivaiintL* Low Emphasis — continued) 

Students should have developed their speaking ski lis to a level 
necessary for:- ^ 

• creative expression and communication of abstract ideas 
and/or thoughts. 

Students should have developed their l istening skills to a level 
necessary for: ) 

. understanding abstract ideas and concepts presented orally. 
Students should have developed their mathematical skills to a level 
necessary in applying basic concepts needed for: ' 

. handling such middle management tasks as puchasing, inventory, 

or preparing a payroll, 
. entering engineering studies, 
. entering advanced college mathematics study. 
Students should: 

. possess reading and writing skills in at least one foreign 
language. 

. be able to ronver^o in at least one foreign language. 

. understand the basic principles of physical sciences, such as 

those taught in physics and chemistry. 
. understand the fundamental principles of social sciences, such 

. s those taught in psychology and sociology. 
. be able tc/ apply the basic p inciples of the scientific method, 
. have learned the ski 1 Is required for accessing information from 

,1 L omf)iit: e r . 

. h<ive learned to asst-mhle d<ita in a form acceptable for c«»m- 
pnt L' r usa^',e . 

, to writt a lomputer program M^ing a widely actejaable 

ia!iKH<iKt' such as HASIT t)r I-ORIRAN. 
, be able to use an electronic calculator. 



miu/ui Liiuugiiiy. 

Students should have developed their listening skills to a level 

i 

necessary for: 

. understanding abstract ideat, and concepts presented orally. 
Students should have developed their mathematical skills to a level 
necessary in applying basic concepts needed for: 

. handling such middle management tasks as puchasing, inventory, 

or preparing a payroll, 
. entering engineering studies. 
. entering advanced college mathematics study. 
Students shoVild : 

. possess reading and writing skills in at least one foreign 
language. 

. be able to converse in at least one foreign language. 

. understand the basic principles of physical sciences, such as 

those taugh t in physics and chemi s t ry . 
. understand the fundamental principles of social sciences, such 

as those taught in psychology and sociology. 
. be able to apply the basic principles of the scientific method. 
. have learned the skills required for accessing information from 

a computer. 

. have learned to assemble data in a form acceptable for com- 
puter usage. 

. be able to write a cvMnputer program using a widely acceptable 

language such as BASIC or FORTRAN. 
. he able lo use an eleetrnnie calculator. 

C 1 1 1 ze ijis] 1 jL^ 

Student^ should: 

. uTuiers{:<ind the inah^r politual and c-i (mumiik systems of the 

wo rid. 

. havr devc'loprd an nndersL<in<l i a.', world /governments and their 



(Bivariato Low P^mphasis — continued) 

relationships with one another. 
. understand tlie influence of multinational corporations upon 
nations and individuals, 

Aes the t ics 

Students should: 

. have developed their power of creativity and imagination 
through participation in the arts. 

Careers 

Students should: 

. understand the history of the labor union movement and tlie 
contributions and problems of labor unions. 
Heal th and Recreat ion 

Students should: 

. have participated in a variety of team sports. 
Wr it e - In ( >oa is 

Students should: 

. be <d>li' to ronverse in Spanish. 

. understand h(>w to use one's vote, the- p<irty system, and the 
1 1 1 1 J lU e o 1 in v)( or e CM 1 1 1 i on vot in^ p r.ic t i l es . 

? , '+ I)t^ r i v.it i vt -s o 1 J. lj_t^ He s ea rc ii 

Di* r I v<i t 1 vt.' s ot ihf researc h have been svnthes i / ed and ca t(.^^;o r i z 
.(1 tor thi' < (Ml vt n U'Uf^e ot Ihc re.ultT as ft^llows: student ]io{H] 1 a 1 1 (M1 
n,.iii})( tw»' t lit'Ld^, prov^rans, stall, and i abilities. While i< t ijh i a]>pli 
,.jtiun (h--.»' dal I to til-' i^lanip''! ediuationa! piik was eb^M<ited 
dtiisKuis ,'Xtt'rna] tn [he f're]<vt St.iM", the data should be el 1 ue 
tutnrt Metro])le:. planners and t <^ ui ban planners ,i( rc^ss the N,it ien 
1 S_t udtNit^ Pt>pu I a t [(Ml 

P.ei .nise lM-(>p''t (ontraints recpiired certain ethnn and 
s(v oni^rnK rat ios tor the pupil popu 1 at i oti (enro L Iment ) ot 



• have developed their power of creativity and imagination 
through participaLion in the arts. 

Careers 

Students should: 

. understand IUl history of t\iv labor union iTKWemc^nl <ind the 
contributions and problems of labor unions. 
Heal th and Rec re-.it ion 

Students should: 

. hnve participated in a variety of team sports. 
Wri te-in f -na 1 s 

Students should: 

. be ah 1 e to converse In Spanish • 

. understand how to use one's vote, the party syst 'i, and the 
influence of bloc or coalition voting pr<ictices. 
2 . '4 Derivatives of t\\e Research 

D^' r ivat ives of the research have been synthesized and cate'^oriz- 
ed tor th» convenience of the reader as folhiws; student popuhition, 
nianpower needs, pn^grams, staff, and fatilities. While actual <ipp]i- 
cation of these* data to the planned educational park was obvicited by 
decisions external to the ProjoLt Staff, the data should he of v.iiut.' 
t<^ tuture Metrople> plcUmers cind to urban pLinners across tlie Nation. 
2 . A . 1 Student Pop u l it ion 

Be( <nist Project contraints recjuired certain ethnic cind 
so- i (lec >)noniLL ratios for the pupil papulation (enrollment) ol 
the I^ro )ec t-resul tant sihot)!, <uid be( <iuse tlie Pr(\i e^ t- resu 1 tan t 
s(lw)ol would have <i speiitje ctM )x;rapli i ( a 1 1 v deline<iteti aie<i t roiii 
wh u b to draw pupil-, it wMs de( ided (juite carlv that it '.'(Uild 
be n»'( ess.irv to divnle the two (oiitral c(Uinties (Dallas and 
i.irr-iTit) into ^(^'TMpbn ar.as and to proj^tt tor rai ii ar.M Mi'- 
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prospective' pupil population and future oconomic conditions. 
Figures A- 1 and A- 2 present the des i gnat ions , locat ions , and 
boundaries of the geographic areas used for Project demographic 
research . 
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FIGURE A-1 
DALLAS COUNTY 

DESIGNATIONS, LOCATION, AND BOUNDARIES OF THE GEOGRAPHIC STATISTICAL AREAS U 
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FIGURE A-1 
DALLAS COUNTY 

MES OF THE GEOGRAPHid STATISTICAL AREAS USED FOR PROJECT DEMOGRAPHIC STUDIES 
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- FIGURE A-2 

' TARRANT COUNTY 

DESIGNATIONS, LOCATION, AND BOUNDARIES OF THE GEOGRAPHIC STATISTICAL AREAS US 
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FIGURE A-2 
TARRANT COUNTY 

HES OF THE GEOGRAPHIC STATISTICAL AREAS USED FOR PROJECT DEMOGRAPHIC STUDIES 
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ition to these younger students, more older persons will return to school 
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Vhv >;eogr.}ph i L- arL'«js which h iVf been suri}tHLod tv pupil popuKitu-n 
for <ist i 11^4 lor thf Projivt \:rrc t o rnn* iultni on Ihv basis of prc'st-nt hi>',ii 
siiuH>I cit t tMidaiik t' 7.')iu's .Mui art- clcsi^ntiLcd as tollows: 

1) In tiie Dal las and Fort Worth SthoL>I districts each statistnal 
)L»cogr<*ph ic area consists of citlu-r a single geographically }rg<i 
(senior) h-lgh school attendance ztHie (197 3-74 delineation) or of 
several geoc»raphical ly contiguous (senior) high school attendance 
zonts. All of the statistical areas in these two districts, for 
purposes of this Project, are designc'ted as '"cluster" attendance 
ireas and enumerated in Roman numerals in the data, tables, and 

f 1 gu res p resep ted . 

2) In ail other school districts of the Ivjo central counties the 
statistical areas consist of the high scht^)! attendance zones 
(as delineated by the respective districts for 1974), are de- 
signated as "higli sthool" attendance area^, and are enumerated 
in Arab ic numerals m the data, tables, and figures presented. 

The forecasts for t[)e prospective pui)il population of each of these 

aforementioned areas were derived from line^iT project kmis -us mg the 1970, 

197 1 , 1972, md 1 97 3 enrollments within eat h area as a "base Mne" and 

extending this base to the 1980-81 scht^t^l year. I li i s base line was 

turther extended to tiie 1985-8b stliool vear, but with derived raw e^.timates 

of pupil no| ilation further refinrd and adjusted to take into account such 

attenuating, factors as' (i) declines in birthrates and variarue in birth- 

r.ites, <is between c t hn u grou{)s, {!) prospe(tive residential satur.ition 

withm partMular areas, (I) ei^onomic divehn^^'nl having a lii gh probability 

I) I f^'p.ti t 111/, on tiie - iou( oiio!M 1 I s. itus rtsidoiits, <jnd Uu- tnsuin., 

iu' resist' or aei rtMse of their numbers, ( aui imr 1 1 at i vt> e-^timates 

tiifure net In-mi^'raMon tor larc.t^r seg^nent s the Mt>troph>\, CO trends 

.lU'i prol),fblo (b v.'IopciMit s in [^rivati' and parotbial --hool enrollments, 

and (h) other factor, inilu'.enous to a pirtiMilar .irea. It was believid 
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several geographically contiguous ''senior) high school attendance 
zones. All of the statistical areas in these two districts, for 
1)111 |)u'>c s thi-> i'ro]iut, art' designated <is "cluster" attendance 
areas and nunie ra t lhJ in Honu^n nunicrals m the dati, tahU-s, and 
! 1 guru's |) rL'si lU •hI . 
J) In all otiit'i" St hi II >i districts of thr two rural to unties tlu' 
stcitisti^al art. IS consist of the high school attendance zones 
(cis dtr' 1 i nLM t L'd bv the respective districts for 1974), are de- 
signated as "high si'nool" attendance areas, and are enumerated 
Arab Ic numerals in t lu' data, tables, and figures presented, 
Ihe tort casts for the pros[)L'ct i vc pupil pc^puLition of each of these 
aforementioned area.s were derivt^d from linear projections using the 1970, 
1971, 1972, and 197 3 enrollments within each area as a "base line" and 
extending thi-> base to the 1980-81 school veai:. This base line was 
further extended tt^ the 1985-86 scnool year, but with derivt^d raw t^stimates 
of pupil populatit>n further refined and adjusted to take into account such 
' attenuating factors as: (1) declines in ^ "thrates and variance in birth- 
r..tes, as between ethnit grt)ups, (1) prospective residencial saturation 
within p.irtKular areas, (3) economic development having a high probability 
of imparting on the sru i t)ec onom i c st.itus of residents, and the ensuing 
ini rease or decrease of their numbeis, (4) authtjr i t at ive estimates of 
futur^. net i n-Oii grat ion ^1r l.irgt-r segment tjf tlie Mttroplex, (5) trends 
and [)ro[>ablf dt-vc K>{)nK'nt s m priv.Ue :ind parochial school enrollments, 
vind ih) other lac tors indii;cntnis 1 1^ a p.'.rticnilar area. hi was believed' 
thit thost' retintHl N^rtuasts would enable dee is i on-nnkers to determine which 
n\ tlu' virioiis .ilternative loi.itions u\ the P ro ) ^ < t - re s u 1 t an t school would 
h iVf .J ros{)t . t i V t p'^^il population lonpatiblc with the ethnn and socMt^- 
.moiu^mh V ->n c.i iTif s ot t ho iMop'it, as ^cll ... to {provide va 1 uah i o and 
u, lit,. I it tphi. 'liM t tilt M (rcpit fii'^MMinutv .It l,!ri',c. 
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ij.tta, A;^p"n(h.. U \olunit' M, tlii^ report, t\M' .1 iK'tailrJ and d^fmilivo 
tr^.iti'K'iU ol ^V'trnpK\ sLUiitiit inM'uKitinn f ovtu L ^ . 'Uii s trL.itiPfiU i n- 
. liKU's ^iiidLMiiK'. lor tlu- dorivat ion and o r .Mn i "a t 1 on of tho tortuasts, 
othniv L iLo^^orius .u' tlK' forocastod pt^pulation, forovasts of onrollr'ents 
k-lJ tor \t<!rs anti l^^SVHf^, relovant sen lo-o^ onomu rha rat r c r i st i t s 

i)f thi' p()[>ul.!t ion foruiMsts, plus other dat i and obs»j rvat i ons . 

An oxaniplo ol tht^sL> kiivds of forooast dal i is prost*nted in li^^iiros 
r,- 1 and B-J, whuh display t^hnu and sue 1 o-ooonomi^ (.diarai. lorist L(\s of 
K-!d publn slIiooI onrollous in tht' various Project goof^raphio statistical 
aroas for tho school year 1985-86. 



HGUREB-1 
DALLAS COUNTY 

ETHNIC AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL t 
GRADES K-12, iN THE VARIOUS GEOGRAPHICAL STATISTICAL ARE 
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I ^^'^ ^^^^ er.roHed pupils Spamsh-surnamed 
1?" . to ?4 9"<. f)f onrollod pupils Blark 
i^S^o or rriore of enrolled puptis Black 
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FIGURE B-1 \ 
DALLAS COUNTY 

>ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPIL ENROLLEES, 
I, IN THE VARIOUS GEOGRAPHICAL STATISTICAL AREAS — 1985-86 
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Power than 5^-^ of pupils '^om (amines witt) annual mr omp of S6 000 Of Ipss 
•f S' o to 7 4To of pupils from families with annual inu;me of $6 000 or less 
r. ; S to 9 99"" of pupHs frorri families wtth annual income of S6 000 or lebS 
{ - ) tO-"^ Of more of pupils from famihes with annual income of $6,000 or less 
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FIGURE B-2 
TARRANT COUNTY 
ETHNIC AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PI 
GRADES K-12, IN THE VARIOUS GEOGRAPHICAL STATISTICAL AREA 
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^ 1^ or more o1 enrolled pupils Spanish surname<J 

I 12 to 24 9" of enrolled pupils Black 

2S". or morf> of enrolled pupils Black 
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Fewer tfian 5% of pupils from families with annual income of $6,000 or less 

to 7 49*'o of pupils from families with annual income of $6,000 or less 
7 S'^o to 9 99*o of pupils from families with annual income of $6 000 or less 
10°^ or more of pupils from families witf) annual income of $6,000 or less 



FIGURE B-2 

TARRANT COUNTY i 
t)-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPIL ENROLLEES, 
UNTHE VARIOUS GEOGRAPHICAL STATISTICAL AREAS — 1985-86 
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Chang; Ing Student Prof i les — Yhcrc seems to be no indication thdt the 
value ot education in the culture of the United States will diminish. On 
the contrary, it will apparently increase by the 1980's. Although there 
will be fewer young people (percentage-wise) to populate the schools of 
the future, those who do go to school will usually stay longer. In add- 
ition to these younge?^s\idents , more older persons will return to school 
for training in new vocations or avocations. Thus, the number of students 
the schools will serve cannot be expected to change greatly, but student 
profiles will change as the number of older students grow larger. For ex- 
ample, in 1900, one out of every 25 Americans was 65 or over. By the 
early 1970's, this ratio had grow to 1 out of every 10 and to a total of 
over 20 million Americans who wei'e 65 or over. This total is even more 
impressive if one considers that the combined populations of our Nation's 
20 smallest states is less than 20 million! And in the decades of the 
1980's and beyond, the number of Americans aged 65 or over will be even 
greater. Obviously, the futurist planner is obligated to consider the 
possible impact of these senior citizens on schooling. 
2,4.2 Manpower Needs 

A fiturist c school serving the Dallas-Fort Worth Metroplex 
must determine that its product will be responsive to con- 
temporary societal needs, economic environment, and man- 
power requirements. The consideration of this section is 
the identification of Metroplex manpower resources in terms 
ot numbers, educational levels, and job classifications 
required for the decade of the I980's. 

Mrtroplcx Manpower Ne^e(l_s — Table 1 reflects data 
t rom the docMimcnt , "Comprehensive Manpower Plan for the 
(,iti,.s of i) , 1 1 IS-; i^rt Wnrth and the Sur rinind 1 nv; Area — 
Iis.al /ei? I'i/'^,'* prepared hv the 01 fi((^ of Manpower 
planniiui, Nor t li ieiilr)! lexas Cfniiu i I el (.overnments 



it ion to these younger students, more older persons will return to school 
for training in new vocations or avocations. Thus, the number of students 
the schools will serve cannot be expected to change greatly, but student 
protilcs will rhange as the number of older students grow Larger. For ex- 
ample, in 1400, one out ot every 25 Americans was 65 ur over. By the 
earlv l970's, this ratio had ^rown to 1 out of every 10 and to a total of 
over 20 million Americans who were 65 or over. This total is even more 
impressive if one considers that the combined populations of our Nation's 
20 smallest states is less than 20 million! And in the decades of the 
l^SO's and beyond, the number of Americans aged 65. or over will be even 
greater. Obviously, the futurist planner is obligated to consider the 
possible impact of these senior citizens on schooling. 
2 . A , 2 Manpower Needs 

A fiturist c school serving the Dallas-Fort Worth Metroplex 
must determine that its product will be responsive to con- 
temporary societal needs, economic environment, and -lan- 
power requirements. The consideration of this section is 
the identification of Metroplex manpower resources in terms 
of numbers, educational levels, and job classifications 
required for the decade of the 1980's. 

M etr(>plex Manpower Needs — Table 1 reflects data 
from the document, "Comprehensive Manpower Plan for the 
Cities of Dallas-Fort Worth and the Surrounding Area — 
Fiscal VtMr 1974," prepared by the Office of Manpower 
planning, North Central Texas Council of Covernments 
(N( ic:()C), Arl in^',t'^n, 'lexas. 

Information reported bv \CTC()(; for the DalLis Standard 
M^.tmpol itan Statmiical Aroa (SMSA) and the Fort Worch 
/",A h iv»' [u . . >i ih 1 d in 1 ah 1 e 1 . 
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TABLE I 



FUTURE MiXNPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND POTENTIAL LABOR MARKET ENTRANTS BY YEARS 
OF SCHOOL COMPLETED FOR THE COMBINED DALLAS-FORT WORTH STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA 


YF.AR 
1980 


EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS 


EXPANSION 
35,780 


REPLACEMENTS 
26,789 


TOTAL 
62,569 




YEAR 
1980 


EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENT BY YEARS OF SCHOOL CO^Ii'LETED 


LESS THAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


4 years' 
HIGH SCHOOL 


1-3 YEARS 
COLLEGE 


4 YEARS 

'college 


5 YEARS 
COLLEGE 


20,281 


24,726 


8,763 


5,320 


3,505 ' 


YEAR 
1980 


POTENTIAL WORK FORCE ENTRANTS 


1 , . 

LfSS THAN 
HICH SCHOOL 


4 YEARS 
HIGH SCHOOL 


1-3 YEARS 
COLLEGE 


4 YEARS . 
COLLEGE 


■ 5 YEARS^ 
COLLEGE 


6,158 


15,890 


12,563 


6,600 


2,287 
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This table reveals that the Ic^bor forre potential for the yedr 
is 43,498 or 70.15% of the projected labor requirement for that year. 



The differences between the c j ass i f icat ions 



'Emp loymen t Requi rement 



By Years of Scht\pl Completed" and the "Potential Work Force Entrants" 

are as follows: 69,7% less than the p ^d for the "Less Than High School 

'Education" category; 35,8% less than the need for the "Four Y zr~^ of Hi^h 

School" category; 46,36% more than the need for the "1-3 Years of College"/ 

i 

category. Further, the potential work force entrants are 46.36% more 

than the need for the educational category "Four Years College'', and 34, 76"^ 

less than the need for the "Five Years College" category. 

Manpower Needs by Qccupat ion — Table II is extrapolated from the 
document "Total Employment Requirements by Occupation in the Dallas and 
Fcrt Worth SMSA," prepared by the Office of Manpower Planning, North 
Central Texas Council of Governments, For brevity, occupational sub- 
categori'- are not snown, and only broad occupational categories are 
, presented, 

TABLE II 
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TOTAi LuMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS BY OCCUPATION IN THE DALLAS-FOKT WORIH 
STAND/\RD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA 
1970--1980 



DALLAS-FORT WORTH SMSA 



OCCUPATION 



Total 'Employment 

Prof ess 1 ona 1 J t echn ica 1 , k i nd rc-d 
Managers, offiriils, proprietors 
^ih'rical c^^d kindred workers 
Sales workers 

Craft s;nan, foreman, and kindred 
Operatives and kindred workers 



FXP/VWSION 



9* 



REQUIREMENTS 
1970-1980 



1* ! REPLACEMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 
1970-1980 



317,320 
63,438 
23,635 
64,4 76 
21 ,840 
'^\664 
4K7Q2 



211,042 
26,094 
25, ^71 
42,53 3 
16, 159 
27,981 



TOTAL 

REQUIREMENTS 
1970-1980 



52H ,362 
89,532 
51,00b 

107,009 
37,999 
67,645 
702^ 



Education" category; 35.8% less than the need for the "Four Years of High 

School" category; ^6.36% more than the need for the "1-3 Years of College" 
t iLt'^;ory. Further, the potential work force entrants arc 46/36% more 
than the need iur the edutation.^i category "Four Years College", and \^.7b7 
Kss than the need tor tht "Five Years College" category. 

Manpowe r Needs bv^ O n. upa t Ion — Table II is extrapolated from th*? 
document "Total Employment Requiremtnts by Occupation in the Dallas and 
Fort Worth SMSA," prepared by the Office of Manpower Planning, Nor^h 
Central Texas Council of Governments. For 'brevity, occupational sub- 
categories are not shown, and only broad occupational categories are 
presented . 

TABLE II 



lOTAL EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS BY OCCUPATION IN THE DALLAS-FORT WORTH 
STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA 
1970-1980 




DALLAS-FORT WORTH SMSA 


OCCUPATION 


EXPANSION 1* 
REQUIREMENTS 
1970-1980 


REPLACEMENT^* 

REQUIREMENTS 

1970-1980 


TOTAL 3* 

REQUIREMENTS 

1970-1980 


Total Employment 


317,320 


211,042 


528, j62 


Prof ess 1 )nal , technical, kindred 


63,438 


26,09* 


89,532 


Managers, officials, proprietors 


25,635 


25,3^1 


51,006 


Cit^riial and kindred W(^rkers 


64,476 


42,533 


107,009 


Salt., workers 


21,840 


16,159 


37,999 


Craftsni'M^, ioremin, and kindred 


39,664 


27,981 


67,645 


Operatives and kindred wtsrkers 


41 , 702^^^ 
45,854 


37,552 


79,254 


Se rv I ( e wo I ke r s 


24,858 


70,712 


Lai>nrets ^.ind t-irri workers) 


3, 164 


9,944 


13,108 


fartTirrs ind t.ir::} workers 


554 


317 


871 



* i,i()le ;i t(U)tnot«'s ,iPp*Mr (-n tlu' lollowm^ P^i^u*. 
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1. h\paiision rcMpi 1 ronent ^ rt'[>i^ s^'iit tlu' ;',r^>wth in requ i rcnen t >~ h\ 
ot I'Up.iL ion lor 1 ^ 7()~ 1 

1 . Ku[) 1 aoenien t roqu i remouL s assume rin annn<i I rep 1 at envjn t ra t. e o t 
twt) pe r Cent ') tor ea^li ot t uf^at ion . 

3. Futal (.»ntj) 1 ovnien t recju i i eiiKMit s rt.^[)resrnt inith e.« {Mansion <inJ re- 
p ] ac ement requi »-enen t s lor 1 "^70- 1 ^80 . 

\\u tors In t" 1 uen c i n_i; Ma npc/' ^s'r Necdj. — M.iUy factors will iniluenee the 

I i'iu)r market in the \ear 1980, 'uu li as Lru.^ ava j lain litv u\ energy <intl mat- 

c^Fi.il rt s(\ur(. t's , the natu^'t' (^f the sm ii't\, f)usir»ess lycles, Tederal lis- 

c a 1 poll/ies, 1 lit L' rnat Lon.i 1 r'onet.irv and trade policies, national politic^s 

aaui t (Mit. om 1 t an t ' ^oe i a 1 prt>^',ran.s . 'lurefore, tlu* S(.ho(^l e.f the future must 

he j^rt, pared to meet the nan\ ^ ont in'/ene u\- th<it will exist in the labor 

narkt t uiui prtpare an adaptable studtp. t who will, thrnu>;h his schooling, 

\\ iVL' necessary skills and knt)wtedv:e t(^ i ope with what mav w*.'ll he d 

vontinuouslv (.han^;in^ world iif wm'k, 

\n e-rlM['le e'f sui li 1 at tors luMuenLin).; luture m<ui[u>wer nt^eds are 

( umpulsorv retiremenc (usu.tlly <it ai;e oS), liherili/ed e.irl\ re t yiii^ent , 

ind eVteiidL'd lile o/pettciru les. These ean he expected to produce major 

t han).v s in manpower nt,a*ds, ^nd in ( orr^'spondin^ edue.itional needs. 

pursue the ex.inpk- of retirement faetors further and to ohtain^a 

'^M"t*'adt*'r pt' rspt'e t i vt of just this ^IukIl* f.ictor, consider that in 1^)7 ^ 

c 

ovt^r "/() porc'Mit ot the men who, retired were under f)^! Rnd wives rel i red 
^'^mt-raliv cit'ejrlur a^es t h.*n did hu.^hands -- mm h earlier that wlnle 
t li^ \^)J\ DM It' r^'titre^' iniiid Jook torw.irti to sp^ndm^ nearlv one-fcnirth 
of their lives in retirement, women could expect to spend about one-third 
og their lifetimes in the retired phase! i^nd all indications portend even 
more liberal retirement in the future society^ 

In.' iiLrj-itur" induat'-d uiat mo^^t L^hu at(M's a^;ree th.jt the 
single most iPiporl.uit ingredientj in tiie ediu .it i (ni.i 1 process 



pj^icemen^^Tqu^ements for 1970-1980. 



liiL'-iP^^ Int 1 u enc in^, Manpower Nocds — M<iTrv factors will influence the 
1 ibor ticirkt L in Llu' Star siu 1) a-, Lhi a va i 1 .ib i I i t v of LMU'r);\ .itui mat- 

, r 1 1 1 t , • ,t wi r . t . , Lla nature > 1 t lif . > i . I , fais nu ^ vc U s , U <U' t 1 1 1 i 
i 1 ] p. > 1 w 1 . , 1 n t c rnal 1 ona 1 r "U.^ t i t \ m^l t r id- up 1 - ^ i » s , lUil i ( . i i 1 p> 1 1 i I i ^ 
iii-l ( .> I t i'lt s. . 1 1 ^ p ! - . . 1 n t on , t i]< . . ^ t art' r u-t 

Mf pri.'par* a t^' i-hh t t lu I'lans c t i n/tau i us Lhat. i 1 1 ^ .1st in ihi. lalu^r 
"iark. r ithi prr p irt .m. id.ipLai>lt stU'^nt '..'1k^ will, ihrou,,!. Ins s. in )P 1 i n /, , 
h iV'- lUr ni(issar\ sk.ils an^l hK^wl'si^t to ^ np^ with what :na\ uuli hi- 
I on t 1 nanus 1 v liuuu'iu^ i^orld ol uork. 

An L^^.iPipIt oi su. li r u tors i n t 1 ui-n^ i u tutur^ - niuowrr ut art 
((i-puUi>r\ rL'tirLniuU (usually at h3), 1 i ls>r i-l i /fd Larb rotirt-rMut, 

and. 1 1 1 L' u\pL't tani iL's. IhesL' i an lu oxptst^ii to priuhu- ria]t>r 

( hcin^o^ in iiianpowur iul-lIs, and in e n r rt^spondi nr. L-dutational ncud-^. 

lo pursuu thu L ^anp U ot /u t i r t. r^. 'U t t<utLor- furlh* r anJ to outam a 
lunadt^'r pi'r-^MO( t 1 ve of just this .^in,^lu fartor, ccaisider tluiti in P^T i 
v)\nr 7(J [H r« ent of the nion who ri^tired wero unck r fi'^>' Avd wivl-> rotir^'d 
i^taurallv at t-arlier ai;t's than d i (i hu-^h<iTuis -- si. riui h •.arlior that wh i N- 
the- 1^^7i nialo r^t i n us ctuud l.-ok t^ruMrd tn sprndun^, lu-arlv (MiL'-lcurth 
of their lives in retirement, women could expect to spend about one-third 
of their lifetime^; in the retired phase! And all indications portend even 
more liberal retirement in the future societ\. 

St ill 

lituritutL ludi.atrd that most ^ du> itsu-. a^T. « that t ht^ ^ 
^,11), 1, ;n>^r lupnrtaut iu)'r^di»ait in t iiu t du( ai loiuil pr.^Luss 
IS t ht in. trau tor; and tliit it is i i ■ > > . t _ niipt^s s i h 1 o tcsut- 
...fdv^'ith tilt tiiu'.r ( urr u u } udi, tlu' I mu ^t taiilitius, aua 
th.. p,u)r. (.'t^h^Ts. On th' ht r iiuul, t hi (uiua'usus uas 
t iMt T,, < arri< ui I and i.-Uiiu ir ! u i 1 it it ^ i^lus tiu- 

t 1 (u it iv hr } . < ui prn.in. > , ( >fv. i d i < u h 1 . su 
u , r< ' , 1 ! t !i< ai u . 1 s (O t h< ' I u t u rr a r* t ^ i> 



11m r.'- 
11. . I .s ! u ! , 
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the instructional team must be of the highest quality 
and must possess specialized skills. (As used in this 
Report, the phrase instructional team does not imply team 
teaching. Instructional team represents all members of 
the instructional staff; whereas, team teaching represents 
an instructional process.) Further, these skills must 
be in keeping with the latest developments in the art of 
schooling . 

The purpost' of this subsection is to introduce some of Liie implica- 
tions for staffing the schot^l of the future, expecially in terms of com- 
petency, strategy, in-service training, supervision of instruction, con- 
cept of instructional team and accountability. 

The following assumptions are used as the fuundation for the di^s- 
cuss ions wliich follow: 

. reacliers of the future will exhibit rL-quisUe compe tenc it\s for 

giving quality Instruction. 
. Ihe instruction.il team will be differentiated with respect tu 

spe(Ma 1 i zi'd training, mstrui t iona 1 duties, and salaries. 
. le.Kher .) r i,an i /at i or.s will not impost^ j learning quota (limit of 
learning,) on the c(iiu <it i on.i 1 proct\ss. Students will be encouraged 

learn as nu» b as possible as quickly a.-, possible. 
State statutes will he adjusted to allow wliatever Staff licensing 
r-'qu 1 r«'iii« nl s are deemed necessarv to produce tlie most cost-effective 
t e h 1 n 1 ea rn i ns\ en v i rtM^nen t . 

ihr Ms( a vi 1 I f ereiU i a t eti st.ilf .is- an i n s t ru( t i oria 1 team will he 

inft.;;rat'e into the prelessional prejiaratnni ot the f<uilitator 
(prel ( sM >,ia 1 t 'Ml hi-r-nianag.er) , 
aaM Prnlile [ n t(U's — Siemingjv, the i on f i ^',n ra t I on ol the instruc- 
O „ tional .fat! will be affected ( ons i de rah 1 y by l^vcmUs (^f the lutur*'. Ilie 
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^™™™" average age of p ro f i-ss i ona 1 teachers will increase. Theretore, te<icbers 



an instructional process.) Further, these skills must 
be in keeping with the latest developments in the art of 
schooling. 

Tho purpost' i)i this subsection is to introduce some of the impliLd- 
tions for staffing the school (^f the futur-j, expeciaUy in terms oi coni- 
petency, strategy, in-service t ra i nirig','^ supe rv i sion of instruction, con- 
cept of instructional team and accountability. 

The following assumptions arc used as the foundation for the dis- 
cussions which follow: 

. Teachers of the future will exhibit requisite competencies for 

giving quality instruction. 
. The instructional team will be differentiated with respect to 

spe(^\|^a] ized training, instructional duties, and salaries. 
. Teacher organizations will not impose a learning quota (limit ol 
learning) on the educational process. Students will be encouraged 
to loarn as much as possible as quickly as possible. 
. State statutes will be adjusted to a U ow whatevt^ r staff licensing 
requirements are deemctl necessary to produce tne most Cf^s t-e f f^M t i ve 
teach ing- 1 earning cnvi ronment . 
, Hu' use of a differentiated staff as an instructional team will be 
integrated into the professional preparation of the fac^ilitator 
(prot CSS I'ana 1 teai her-nianager ) . 
Staff Profile I- actors — Seemingly, the configuration ot die instrut- 
tional ^taff will he affected i ons uleral) 1 y by events of the futuri'. Ihe 
avcrcjge a^^c of prot c^ssiona 1 teachers will Increase. HK-rffore, tea<Tic'rs 
will have to have oppc^rtunitv ft>r l)ein^> retrained as the teaciimg tools 
thov are n^mg bee (^mc- obsolete. Ibis retrainiin: will include an o|>P^^^'^~ 
anil, to up^rad" skills m the <irea ot 1 ea rni ng-t e<u h i man.i^^enuai t , whicii 
implies that r inw and !p.>nov lor intensi\o in-^orvne prcn^rams for t^aihers 
must [)( pri^vidod. 
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I tu- jKiraprnt^ -.sidiia}, that [j^tsoh \<\u^ actu.illv do nost ot lIk' 

"pi(k <nul shoVL r' work, will nuod to trainud for s[K-tific mhoolin^ 



^ilu)i'lin^ bac k^',round will possihlv rt'cpiirc our or two y*-'ars of sput i <i 1 i zed 

tr.iiniiu',, HMK h t lu same as do dt.aital t hn i ans and othor p<i rap rof f ss- 

ii>nals in spoiiali^od tiolds today. 

Skills F.ictors -- It appears that scM^ie se'.jMeiits of scxMtty will have 

(onsiderablv norf leisure tine th.iii m the 1^70's. Ihi-; has i np 1 i ^ a t i t)ns 

on the edMfation of j)et>ple for tiie profitable use Leisurt tine. In an- 

t^her seeiion of this Report, the reader will find a disiussi»)n tontt^ru- 

m.: skills lUML'ssarv for the sthoolni^ oi the future that are not ( urrent-- 

\\ btiib', t.aiKht m tlie ^-ubLit sciiools, as well as <i discussion (^f tht)se 

skill 4h<if are enr- . ly hein^ tau^nt ttnit sht^uid perhaps be tl^uimaLLd. 
./•'^ 

But neyi.nd [>a i. skills er,phasis in the priuiarv ^;radts, future schooling 
will he (it\.'t,,l to building', skills neeessary for coping with societal 
problems witliui the imrtnliate scniety in p^.i r t i i ul a r , and the global 
so I 1 o t V in gent' ra 1 , 

feailu^r Aides }' (hu ,i t i ona 1 processes will be ijon- pe r s.Mia 1 i /ed 
til. in m the 1970'so I<i every extent p(v,<,iblo in-,t ruct i ona 1 prograns will 
Uv tailored to an individual student's desires and lUH^ds. Computer-aided 
instruction ( md otfier yet undeveloped (oinputer techniques, sui h a.s 
tal-in^', ((^mputLrs), the iru.reasod use of pa rapro i fss i onal s , more ilerit^al 
hi'lp, ind expanded ust^ ot volunteers will have alleviatetj iTiU(.h of tbt 
jr^i-jst ual (v/^abardin tliat is inherent m the i nd i v i dua 1 i d pro^'rams of 
tht . urr..Mit .ri. lh<' p r^ > f c^ss ( (uia 1 tta^. her of t hi' h^HO's will one ste[> 
rrrvMX',; tr'im tho da /-to-(l,i\ aon- i n st r'uM i 'Uia I rcuitines se» [)rev<ilent in t he 



nst rut t 1 oua 1 tasks 



1 liL' ira[n of l'ss i tma I who lias o[i 1 y a sei ontiat y 1 evel 



si rfUitint.s vl'l he at ri>m[W i shod h' t lie 



,ii(h'-., ill, man a'ai/or irofb.inu il. 
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lain rompettncy through roordination of three prime strategies : 



ionals in specialized fields today. 

S ki 1 1 s Facto rs -- It appears that soniu se^mcMits of society will have 
■ Diis i dt' rab 1 y morf leisure' time than in the 1970's, This hcks implications 
on tbe idiKation ui people fi^r tlu' profitable use ot leisutL' tiDe, In an- 
other secLiop o\ this Report, the readt-r will t ind a discussion (onoern- 
log skills neeess.irv tor the schooling; ()t the future that are not (urrent- 
1\ l>einv; taught in the public schools, cis well as a discussion ()( tliose 
skill thcit are currently being tciught that should perhaps be Lliminated. 
But hevond basic skills t^inphasis in the primary grades, future schooling 
will be devoted to [building skills necessary for coping with societal 
p rob lens within the immediate society in narticular, and the global 
so( i et y in gene ra 1 . 

^ ItMcher Aides Kducational processes will be more personalized 
than m the 1^70'sa 'lo every extent possible instructional programs will 
be tailored to an individual student's desires and needs. Compute r-.i ided 
instruct ion (and other yet undeveloped t^omputer technique^, such as 
t<ilr.ing computers), the increased use of paraprof essiona Is, more clerical 
^ help, and exp<}nded use of vc* 1 iintet^ rs will have alleviated mu( h of the 

loj'istital overburdL-n that is inherent in the individualized pro)!rams of 
t'ne current era, Uie p rn f e ss i ( )n 1 1 te.nher of the l980's will be one step 
rtriovid t roni im^ driv-to-dav nnn- i nst rue t i ona I rcnit nu'S ^o prevalent in the 
< l,is-,rn(MM^ of the 1970's, Tiiest ffvitllie^ Ulll be cUcomplished in t he 
soi't r,i) J Ivies, biin.ni and /or nw^h.Hii.al. 

ii^VijuiiUij bt/a_ti^U^s — Uie I'^'^ipetMit i.her will {>bt iin -ind m<}in- 
tain .()n[)eten(V tiiroiigb tbi- ( oot d i lu t i on ef thice prinit> stiiter;ies: 

. p r»'-s" rv 1 t t ra 1 n I tr/ • 

. 1 a- to rv lie I ra i n i lU' . 

. sup< rv I s 1 oi) (if 1 n .t r ui t 1 Ml] . 

Pre-Sirvi(( hM 1 n_i_n_r. -~ A 1 I N'U'ls (O t ht instnuina.jl st H i will 
r . ' < I vt I f t >rm i I i ( ^a r < ) 1 t t a i n i n*/, dr i i'jn-d t ^ Mnn i d t he ( ( 'Pipf I • m 
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required i'nr the tasks to be ,u t'()mp 1 i shed dt thdt level. The hier.irihy 
oi 1 n nil t lon.j 1 hovels ni.iy iiulude; 

. Leciriuii>', I) i <u',nos t It 1 an (determines ledrning needs; m .uldition 

h<is had appropriate subject matter p rt p<i ra t i on ) : Ph. 1). or 

equ i va 1 en t . 

. Master Teacher ( [)re s^ r i ]i t i on writer; m addition, has had ,ipprc)^ 

priatt^ suhjeet natter prep.ir.it ion ) : M. Ed. or equivaKaU. 
. St-nior leaclit'r (teaehm;', Liethoths spuria list; in addition, h,is had 

appro[)r i .it e suh]ett matter preparation): B. A. or equivalent . 
, Assis'taiit It-aehL'r (suh|e(t matter spet ialist): A miiunuini of 

a[)j) r o . } ni.it e 1 V two v'ears ot spetial trainin^:^ or ecjuivilent. 
lii-Servne I r a 1 n 1 n -- " i iu- naster t raftsman mast shiarpi-n his tuols' 
(irnviiks tht rotioiMk' tor instituting; av in-servi*. e prt^^^ran). I'.ae h in- 
t r ut t 1 < >EM 1 'i>i'iponeuL oi I Me -.ifioMi v;ould t muiui t its tr 'n in -service [iro 
r.ji ts t h It t h 1 > I t rut t 1 < >n \'on Id nieia spec i I i ( st <i t t iuh ds . 1 hesi* 
■1. . .i , '..eiild *>e is,t^.-,.'d \)\ individiMl st.itl rieiTihers in ^ oiu ert with 

t hi' N idi r (t.i ilitater") o: the i n t rut t i ona 1 team. 1 he sirater,y used It 

f M; • tiH'.<. t , .s. d p. * wcj'lhl depeUii '>n e\istin>; ( 1 r cainist aiK l' s .nid 
. I'ht in. iud. (-ill in,; in . [H' r L s , .;o i to w<'rkdi,ips, ohtainiur, se 1 ! - 
i, i p VI I '•>rn .[liindeme iair^ts, md the Ilk*', 

Mi|'erv 1 I . )!! oi In^tru t i^>ji -- this i- i ponv-Kneted i ons i tierat i on 
md 1 ^ 1 iid» ^s : 

1 I { rttt t 1 1 m 1 1 , t a M i.u ml or--, h* t on i ii awo .'e n t the e , pet t at i oiis or 

<|, ,ir. I 1 . vi I ' n! <empetin(\ I 'innieUMirMt e witfi Lheir re^p.Mtiv 

J) » , 1 M ' Ml MM f hi 1 M'^ t rui t 1 ona 1 t i an . 
. I n .1 r a- t KMM 1 st.tM i it i ih< i . rie.isur ni.', themseiv.", ijMinst lexdso 

. . t>,M f '♦!.>.) I I s( u . .ed at)MVi , t (let t no 1 n- e*- pe. f a t i on-pe r } n riiuou e 

,i 1 r • i>an< i <• lO'i ^ " t ih 1 i sh v'o,i i s tor i w.yi ov» th^ n t t ht i n . 
. inst rin t n.,M I oMn'r. and ',u})t^ rv i sn r , prepariiv,; t hi'inse 1 ve<. js 

■,our< . s el help ler Ml . t ru' t 1 ona 1 stall mcmhers. 

' - ' ■ '^-^ 





priaLe subject matter prepar.U i on ) t F.d. or L'quivalent. 

. Sonior Tidehor (ttM^hni); iiu'tluuls -,pt'i i.ilist; ni .iddiLion, hdS had 
ajip r i>|) r I li t sul)]' t iiiittir prt-par ,it i on ) : \'> . A. .>r Lujn i v.i I I'lit . 

» A^^isiaiit if<i' lii'i (~.fi')Hit riatt-r -^pr. i ,i 1 i s t * : A r'i n i iiuiin o l" 
ij)p I n ' il 1 i . t 'v^ I » t tr < M spi. > 1 .1 1 t { < 1 1 M i M <, u r « ipi i ^' 1 1 • ".il . 

In-Srrvi.i" Ir<iinnv.' — "Hit Mistrr irifisf^^iii m.ist ^di.irprn his tools" 
i^r'>vid«.'s Uu TMlioTKilt' tot' ! list 1 t lit 1 n/ an m-SLrvno pro^a- ni). ha^ h m- 
striuLioiial lonpoTHaU oi the s^hi^ol would (. omhi. I ils own in-sor\avi' [)r^>- 
r.r.jnis si> ill, It this i tis t rm t i on ut>uld pu l L spo( n m siaM lU'^ds. Ihi'so 
!U I'ds vv'otild he assrssod hv t ho mdivida.il -.t^iH' noinbors in <.oiuerl willi 
Llio loador ( t a( 1 I 1 1 a Lor ) ot iho msin^LnMiil toa^^ Iho si raU'/y us^'d lor 
i-iiLin- tlioso is-^ossod lu f'ds would tlcp^ nd on t -aslin):^ ( i rt umst an ^ <jnd 
fia/.lU iruludt iillipj, m o^pl^ts, '^oini', to workshops, ohlninm.' 1 { - 
help via ' r ro -ip(HidL'ni o lour-^os, ui^d tho liko, 

Sujji' r V I s 1 Oh oi InsiruiLion -- Ihis is i rrnin v- fat o t od ^ <>ns i do rat i on 
and nu 1 utli's : 

. i list rui t 1 onn 1 si.itl uioiDhors h^toninv; awiro ot tiio e> no* I a t i t)n s or 
dosir. d lovols ol I omju-r^^r. \ 'onnousuruto i t ho i r nspoiti'^- 

po-.ifion on t h. 1 nst r'U'> t. UMIJ 1 Ltu^*'. 
. 1 US t ru< t 1 ona I stall nionuirrs moasurini', thor'selvos a^^nnst lovt'ls ot 
^•^po. talion iiscais^od a[)ovo, to d».'t.ormino l*:- poi t a t i on-po r 1 orPian^ o 

r, pu^f i"s Hid l<> o-tahlish ron 1 s tor 1 mp ri>v».'inon t thoroin, 
In-a ru< t jon 1 1 oMnofs and supo rv i sar '-^ proparin^, rhomsolvos us 
MMirt OS ol hol[) lor Mi-^L rtu t 1 ona 1 ^a a M nunbors. 
1 n .t ru( t 1 ona 1 Uatl miui/hors p^riotln ilK ut^nuntmr. t<i un m- 
aruitional o!{1(»t tor thoir }>ors(nMl stowurdstnp. 
ji,, I n«,t rui t lonu 1 lo.np Mistortul instru. tuui hv u t.oum sohi.Ki lust 
h,pp,n,. h u-umMv rosMits t mi , u ^ot ot . i r. t u I 1 v [iMnnod a-tions 
u. ll-pr»pn. 1 ?Ml)or. a tho {_» in. it is not ntitssurv fhit ovor\ I'toi.hor 
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tlu 1 n->t ni^ I KMi 1 1 tiMHi hdvc h .iiui c vur\ .^kill required for good 
LiMi'nuu;, r il .1 sii. . r '.^> i u 1 U\ir, numL i^e a[^lr\Jn col Lively exhibit: all 
'>kills {)irt.>unl to (|u.iiit\ instriuLion. 

Wtieii .i sLudtiU appevirs N^r inst nu lion, lie does bring dhnig it-rtain 
.ilLtibutes tli.it will .lid in oht.iiiiing the drsirei^ learning. It is the 
n spons i h 1 1 i t y of Liie 1 iis ti r ih L 1 ona 1 team members to asoertain these student 
L>ntr\~ level ski IK. It will also \)c mt umheut upon the team to measure 
(} ^,^^|,jv pr.'tgrL'ss .ifui to assess total a*^ li i evemen t wlien the .student 
it'av*'s tile luursL of inst ru{^t ion. 

ItK' imp 1 1 1 at iiMis the aliove on tlu' competeneies of the team are 
manv, and uu^Uuie .in .ihility or obligation to: 

devise a variety of tea^^hing techniques tor instruction ot any 
single ooneep t . 

credte and validate instructional objectives, plus revision of 

-,ane based (ui evaluative teedi)a(k. 
. tonstruft and administt-r instruttion.il diagnostii instruments. 
. adninisttr instruments for mapping the U-arning styles t students, 

.ind for m.ipping tlu teaviiiru', stvles of the instructional team 

m*'m.[je r^ . 

ianntru(t md ,;dminisiir cioh 1 evement test s [)ased on sptu 1 f course 
le.irnuig, (>n|i( Lives, and prc>tile student at c omp 1 i sbmen Ls aioordingly. 
s\nLbfS./A' data i ri)m tt>naselor [)rtWile^ .ind st .nula rd i /rd tests io 
MSL .IS de-triptors ol stutUait Ifarnni, prtU^lens. 

write bcbavit.ril ol)jr.tivt-s that ire .^rg,ani'<d inf(^ .mi instrutLion- 
a ! q U( MU , 

r.;,,ain ^urr-nt I m Mate of ntihtari.in i ns t rut t 1 1 Hia ^ tu'tluuis 
in p 1 rt It u ! a r aib 1 1*< t i la t t e r t 1 e 1 fls . 

qi,,,rn<>M md pri-><ribt> areas (>.f sf 1 1 - imjirt.Vfnienl that will iiu re< sr 
jM>rs(aMl tiathiir,' . • t f . >M i vrne s > , .ind demon'>t raie .1 t^M^imitnent to 
Ety^C tills type of c>[iort. 



entry-level skills. It will also bo incumbent upon the team to measure 
d.iy-to-dav progress and to assess tc^tal aLhievement when the student 
leaves the ^ o'lrsL of i lis t rut t i (Ml . 

The 1 mp I 1 L <it ituis of ihe abt^ve on the ^ ()nipeteiu^ i es of the team are 
rMMV, and Include an ability or i>h 1 i ^;a t i tui to: 

. devist a variety of teathiii^ techniques for instruction of any 
s ingle concept • 

. create and validate instructional objectives, plus revision of 

same based on evaluative teed back* 
. construct and administer inst ruct ional diagnostic instrunents. 
. administer instruments for mapping the learning styles of students, 

and for mapping the teaching styles of the instructional team 

membe rs . 

. construct and administer achievement tests based on specific course 
learning objectives, and profile student accomplishments accordingly, 

. synthesize data from counselor profiles and standardized tests to 
use as descriptors of student learning problems. 

. write behavioral dhjet'tives that are organized into an instruction- 
a 1 seq ueni e , 

. renain Lurre[it on the state of utilitarian instructional methods 

m prirt KMi l<ir subject matter fields. 
. dia;;n.)se and prescribe areas c^f sc* 1 f ~ i mprovement that will increase 

per^>onal tenlmni e t t ••v t i vene ss , and demonstrate' a commitment to 

r In s t s pe el cM ort . 
. f (MTLliiiate the el forts ol the home antl school m directing tin- 
a udi n t toVMi V ac h 1 evemeiit ot dt s i red skills and beh<iv iors . A 

reMilar p,irt of the instructional function is to revitnj a student's 
)) pri.,;ram and prcrgress with his/lK^r parents. 
. Ir.'h-n ,t 1 It » nrr,. m i /at ion 1 1 skills that reflate tc^ i iis t rue i ona 1 



i 

grouping, as wt'U as the use of multimedia techniques in instruc- 
tion , 

. demonstr.ite skill in alternative methods of handling disciplinary 
problems, student hostility, and student irustration. 

. instruct in "studentship" skills (How to learn is often as import- 
ant as wha t one learns), 

. provide a wide variety of instructional and motivational techniques, 
(ihc team shall demonstrate skill in instructional methods that 
nu. ludc lectures, conferences, group study, practical exercises, 
and others.) 

. demonstrate the ability and willingness to help students develop 

interpersonal skills. 
. demonstrate the ability to evaluate effectiveness of instructional 

materials and resources, 
. use and give instruction in the use of instructional hardware, 
, define the relationship of the team to all support personnel in 

its facility. 

In (\apsule form, it appears that future educational processes will 
he conducted by an i ns L rue t Lona 1 team; and that the members of this team 
must have ihv (^c^llective Lap<ibility t)f ascertaining where any student is 
educationally, where this person would like to be, what capabilities 
the student has of achieving, and what educational tools the student 
already possesses. In addition, it will be necessary for the team 
to measure interim progress and to diagnose perodicall> the learning 
objectives or t lie skills th.it tlie sudent has attained. During this time, 
the student must also be given counsel and uidance rer,<irciing educational 
(houes and their piUcntial for succ^ess in forms of the student's iiuUiyat" 
i ons .nul ah i 1 i t i es . 

A' ( oimt<ihi 1 itv - !he pul?}ic*s demand for accountability will torce 




ronrgani/<it ion and res t ruc^ t u r i ng of the instructional team to an optimum 



. provide a wide variety of instructional and motivational techniques. 

(The team shall demonstrate skill in instructional methods that 
ini ludu Lectures, conferences, group study, practical exercises, 
and ot liL- rs . ) 

. demonstrate the ability and willingness to help students develop 

interpersonal skills. 
. demonstrate the dbillty to evaluate effectiveness of instructional 

mate rials and resources . 
. use and give instruction in the use of instructional hardware. 
. define the relationship of the team to all support personnel in 

its facility. 

In capsule form, it appears that future educational processes will 
be conducted by an instructional team; and that the members of this team 
must have the colK'itive capability of ascertaining where any student is 
educationally, where this person would like to be, what capabilities 
the student has of achieving, and what educational tools the student 
already possesses. In addition, it will be necessary for the team 
to measure interim progress and to diagnose perodically the learning 
obieitives or the skills that the sudent hasattained. During this time, 
the student must also be ^iven counsel and uidance regarding educational 
choices and their potential for suc^c^ess in terms of the student's motivat- 
ions and ah 1 1 1 1 i us . 

A(-L ount.ibi 1 ity — The public's derncuul for accountability will force 
rcorgan I /,it ion and rust rue t u r ing (^f the insLruc^t ional team to an optimum 
(\)st-ef riH 1 1 ve i on 1 L^u r^i t i on . In the 1^^70'smany instructional tasks 
whivh could have buen done as well by much less skilled persons have been 
ptiiornuH] bv [professional tecuTiers. Thc^reti^re, a mt^re c^fficacious distri- 
bution l.ibor will bu u\|)octt^d hv tlu public in Ihi^ 1980's. In terms 
ot .u ( o'uit .di 1 1 1 1 \ , tho siiK^.ls' piibl' s will bo much more literate, will 
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JiTiaiui (u'tl.'t t ^»r;r)ii[M I n t u)n oi .u t oiuiL i 1 1 1 v .iiui will K^'nt-rallv liaVi* a 
v\or^ snpli 1 ^( n rii iLtiLiuK toward iM l.u^L'ts lhIiu >tn)ii. 1}k'\ will br 
r.oro intrr* Ai'^l m tlu proi'.ranis and [U'^uissl's ni lI'l^ situ)ol; and sIiul' 
t 1k' -,tli(u>K 1st tn sri'VL' thtsf {)u1)Iils, t lu'V Will V:]dkc y^VKdicv demands 
on LiK' hiioi m tiTHis of ^ osL -e r t L'L L 1 Vl' soivml's. 
' • ^ ^lli 1 nspt'( t i on o t la- i 1 i t i 

111 IS Rr[)r.rL ,ind Vo'uiik' I I, Stutioii ^, tlvtail lIr- mspeition of 
t'i*iiitios nadt^ L'ar!\ in tlu- pl.ninin^' siaji^os of the Proji'iL. In ad- 
dition to l]w siLl's dL'sirit)^'d Liu'rt'in, a nnnilu^r of regional s<hnoling 
l<KiL^tit's hav^' I)olmi 1 n vt's t I ga Led , 

Ilu' objL^^Live oi the faciliLu's ptMHion of the SWKl^ effort was 
ptrti'ivii! to t)t' one ol "pro-spo( ifuation". in t.ernih o! hoLli Llie 
Pro ) o^/<f^iro[ios.i 1 ant! rontrat^lual rosLraiiUs, SWI\P w<is not eoni.n i i on- 
Lvi to produto anv dL'sn;ns for the imal tacUitU's ind furnish in)'s, 

\ ■ " 

[\n a'.livitio- worL' to l)o post^-SWEP architectural functions. 

i 

lli'Wo\'t'r, in terms ot su( h factor|s as final location and studc'nt pop- 
ulat iiMi, 1^ was iiMitt'i^^'d tliat tlio SWf.P/^tndv would [)rodu(.e dita or 
P n [)\'( M u a t 1 oils rt J a t 1 ve to luii 1 d i u)', s i / l- and style vvij.ii at t onptiny- 
in.; dit.t r"i'latM'(' to lu w versus naicivatL'd i ons t r in t i on , 
' . ' . 1 I a< 1 1 1 L 1 cs Ki'sea r* h 

i a^ ilitios rosoarih pro^;r.iTr! he^vin with the Projiut's 
Souior i.p.'jnoor lt>r K.L'star{l) pM)vidinv, tlie Staff with facilities 
I 1 'iii I' pf s di' ^ I r.tie<i to ^a I p'U 1 .1 1 o re 1 1 1 od planning; ( St l' Vo 1 urie ! I , 
\p [>i nd 1 . > . 1 } . {^ Mu u r" I I'U t 1 \ , a t wo 1 o i i i r ost ■ < i r* h plan was do- 
. 1 ( 'pod a^l iiiip U ['K !• t od lor p r(M i I t 1 n • ( ronds in t at i 1 i t \ di - 
. I .-n . { 'm < Vol uMi' II, Apa u !h! I i . ' ) a,ul lor ilo ( o run u i n;: t ho 
sho r f I 'HU n thai hid ho on o n i*oi m t * u d l n i • ■ i t ii e ^ i s ♦ i nr ed- 
u. { t 1 on I ! p u k • ai 1 1 I t 1 »"> (So* \ o 1 ui u M , /\j>pi'nd i i i"^ ^ . i autl 
i . 4 ) . I M t o u r" s . , t h'e ^ ( ( p 1 1 r o ( 1 1 i ( < i i ( u t o s i , n m 1 1 . vv t i- o | o r t - 1 n>- 
i d in 1 "U 1 unot 1 on with t heso a< t I V i I n s ( Soo the st Km t » 'd h i h 1 i 



This Report and Volume II, Section 3, detail the inspection of 
facilities made e.irly in th^ planning stay;es of the Project. In ad- 
dition to the sites des^ri[)ed therein, a number of re^iiMial school inr, 
1 at 1 1 1 1 I ♦ s haVL' been i nvest i^',al od . 

Iho objLv tive tbt taiililiL's poriiiMi of the SWbP effort wa^ 
pcrtoivod to bu ono oi -^1^*^ i 1 i ^ a t i on" . In tL-rms ot both the 

Project proposal and conLrai,tual restraints, SWri^ was not . onin i ss i on- 

r 

ed (o produce anv desiv;ns for the final laiilitiL";^ and furnishnms. 
I'nese aetiviti'e. Wop.' to be po^st-SWEP architectural functions. 
However, in terms ol sut }i lact'^rs as final loiMtion and student pop- 
oKilion, It was comeiveti tliat the SWKP study would prochae dat.i or 
[^re-spe< it ic at ions relative to buildiiu; s i /e and style with <u Company- 
ini; data reiativ* to new VL-rsus renovatc'd < onst rut t ion . 
2. J. I \\ i_tj_t^'s J\_t sj.'arL h 

Ihe fat il It iL's roSLMrth program i)e^;an with the Pro)ett's 
Stonier laigineer tor Rosea r v. h providing the Staff with fa«. i lit iej4 
I oiu epts de-^igiiL'd t-^ stiniulate ri-kited planning (See Voluiiell, 
/^P[)endl\ i.l). C'oh', II r ren t I \ , a two tolii research plan was dt - 
ve 1 oprd \\\(\ 1 n^p 1 ei u n t ed lor p r(i ] e* t i le trends in 1 <n i I I t y dt - 
-ign-> (See Vt^luf^e [1^ Appriid i . ^.^) nul for determining; thu 
sin u't -t on UK'/^ tbit hail lu-en * ■ lu . »wn t t i t d i ii (irt.iiii - i st i ii;; ed- 
\\y 1 1 1 on } 1 park t .u i j i t i es ( St.s Vo ! ni*u ! 1 , /\p}>L'nd 1 1 es \ , \ and 
5. ♦ ) . < 'J i on rs( , I hi re (pi 1 red 1 i t . i a t n re ^.t a ra lu s w* a ♦ • pe r 1 orm- 
t d 1 n on j nia t it m with t hosi- n t i ' i t i es ( Seo the K t t od h i b 1 i o- 
r.q^'h V in \ o 1 11! It il , S. ( t i on 3 ) . 
' . ^ . ' Ke ! it ed 1 a- 1 1 1 t V ( on s i d e r a t I * »n s ind Modf i ^, 

Hu 1 1 n ■ t !)t ? o I < u n;; ii t i v i f * s , L b roo 1 ,h t ( .rs bid t o iu- 
I ' a> ' I d» rt ni . 1 1 r ( , t i t i ur,<, t a n i * s b i, i 1 o t t n i t on I \ ^ p i i - v 1 1 b ,opu' 
■ u 1 d 1 I i 1 1 t I o • I f 1 . • n . I a 1 ( i } a . I 1 1 t i t " , i r t' > > s ' ^ t 1 ) ' N' a t i o n (bit < o a I d 
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f influtMice SWHP and post-SWi;r planning. These facilities wore in- 
spected and analyzed in terms of the projected educational park. 
(See Volurae II, /Vppendices 3.3, 3.4 and 4.). Second and third, fossil 
fuel supply problems and concern for environmental impact were given 
special consideration. (See Volume II, Appendix 3.5). Concurrently, 
mathematical models were prepared from which SWEP designers could 
specify educational park utility services (See Volume IT, Appendix 
3.6). 

^ r.^ i lit iL-s ^loui I us ions ^ 

:h ( .aise .utual i oust ru^ ion ol m t'diuMt uma I park was pre- 
(iiu\>d sliort Iv afttr t ht^ ProjL'it ^nt underway, ta^ilities pre- 
s.^tM iiic.tLious Were not ^'eiu' rated ler a spttiiiL s i 1 1 . HewtVL-r, 
the investigations th.it were juTt termed >lid identify t ht o>;ent 
f.Kilities faitttrs (lor details. See Volume 11). Trie invtsti- 

it lens reveaRd that the tie t e rm i n.uit s f(>r (^ptinwzing, the final 
t.uilitie-, dt'sign \,\\ \ h^'st he ettett^d .»t the tino of the a^ t- 
M.il I .-nt r<ii t i nr, for tht ^.^illltv (See AppLndites i. 7 and of 
VoluMe II). 
J.f) !\TS (^nal Intervie ws 

h. tensive pt rsoual interviews vcl' rc londuitod t li rourjion i the 
rr<ij**it 'trir. Seit i(>n ^) et Vo 1 uiiil^ II piesents a sumniarv lo,^ ol I'lost 
o\ the interviews ivjnducted hv t iie SWhP St aft during this \\ 
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"All 'du(■a^i()n spriuK^ ! mm son.f iinaij;r ol 
th<- luturf. n Ih.' inaue of the fulurt' held In 
a s'H'".'^t\ IS L^i-('ssl\ 1 na '-'Mi ra I (■ , its cdura t i on 
\ s 1 1 'fn V. 1 1 1 b( ■ t r a > its \ ou I h . " 

AU iti Tof f Ici- 
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MODEL FOR SECONDARY SCHOOUNG OF THE FUTURE 



1) Student — sex, agn race etc 

(2) Regular students 
Adutt-eriucation students 
Spectd I -education students 
Other students 

(3) Support da*a to assist individual 
students in makng wise program 
selections 

(41 Matnojlation niechan«cs 'or regular 
students re-entenng students, work- 
study students adult education 
students and other students 

(5) Educational obiectives for instruc- 
tional programs 

(6) Irxriudes organizational patterns 

(7) Management pian tor achieving pro- 
gram objectives 

18 1 Replaces the traditional term Principal 
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3. The SWEF Model 






This section first presents definitions and brief descriptors of the 






individual elements of the universal SUT.P Model. By untversa] , it is 






meant that tlie Model is inherently flexible and could be applied to any 






urban school systeir in the Nation. Presented next are more detailed and 






technical descriptions for the functions of the elements within the Model, 






and the interrelationships between these elements. 






The Model is finally applied to the b.ypothetical projection of a 






secondary school within the Dallas-Fort-V/orth Metroplex. For this appli- 






cation, a set of Planning Specifications have been developed. These 






specifications are for use by any planners who wish to appJy this universal 






Model to the actual development of a school in the future. 






3.1 Definitions of the Elements of the SWEP Model 






The SWEP Model of tht^ secondary school of the 1980' s represents 






a systems analysis approach to schooling (The Model's three- 






dimensionaJ representation is shoun on the preceding page) . 






Definitions and descriptors used throughcmt this section were 






generally evolved by the F'rcjject Staff from analyses of the 






research data .ind frc^ni the survey of literature. Definitions of 






terns and descriptors used in the Mode' arc as follows: 






Society Society is the univers.il set from which the rationale 






fc^r schooling and the fun<ti(nis ol Schooling are established. 






In tl*e broadest sense , thi s .^oc i etal set inc ludes social c 1 asses , 






-social groups, ^-cuMal syster.is, s(>cial environments, and tht* 






1 nte rac t i ons imp 1 ic \ t between .ill of t he st* sen i e tri 1 component s . 






Manpower '^eeds Manp(>\;er needs ,u o the e.,L:'..:c: tMrrlnvment 






< ,ppo r t un i t i e ^ I'X i '.t i nr, for s t ucU^nt ^ Sfi'ved h\ t\\i. h(ui 1 . 
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Student Demography Student demography is the set ol d<it<i 
relevant to thc^' student population, such as number, etlinicitv. 





The Model is finally applied to the hypothetical projection of a 
secondary school within the Dallas-Fort-Worth Metroplex. For this appli- 
cati'-ni, a set of Planning Specifications have been developed. These 
specifications are for use by any planners who wish to apply this universal 
Mcdcil to the actual development of a schoo] in the future. 
3 . 1 Definitions of the riements of the SWEP M od e 1 

The SWEP Model of the secondary school of the 1980' s represents 
a systems analysis approach to schooling; (The Model^s three- 
dimensional representation is shown on the preceding pa^e) . 
Definitions and descriptors used throughout this se/?tion were 
generally evolved by the Project Staff from analyses of the 
research data and from the survey of literature. Definitions of 
terns and descriptors used in the Model are as follows: 
^^^ciety — Society is the universal set from which th.e rationale 
for schooling and the functions of schooling are established. 
In the broadest sense, this societal set includes social classes, 
social groups, social systems, social environments, and the 
interactions implicit between all of these societal components. 

Manpower Needs — >Linp(nver needs are the estimatt^d employment 
opportunities existing ft^r students served by the scho(jl. 

S tudent Demogra phy — Student demography is the set of data 
relevant to the student population, such as number, ethnicity, 
sex, socioeconomic factors , and res idence sites . 

Needs /Xssessmen t — Needs assessment is the process used to 
determine discrepancies between the actual accomplishments of 
thi ^.chi'ol and the desired ac i (^mp 1 i -diniont s . 



Schoc^ I Board — The school board is_ the lay authority for the 
school system. 

noals — Goals are the ideals which the educational enterprise 
strives to achieve. 

Student — A student is any client of school services. 

Student Needs and Counselin g — Counseling is the process 
which articulates general schooJ goals with respect to individ- 
ual student needs , 

Entry and Exit Procedures — Entry and exit procedures consti- 
tute' the mati icul at ion and separation processes for the school. 

0 

P rograms — Programs are the content, curricula, and objectives 
which match student needs and aspirations- with educational goals. 

Eac 11 i ties — Eacilities are the physical environments in which 
s^^lioolin^ occurs. 

T n b t ru c t iona 1 Pro c o s i-^ e s — Instructional processes constitute the 
va r It' tv 1 oa rni riv; sc hemes ^mp 1 (n'ed in the school in^ p r(; cess . 

M r .{ lev^\ -~ Str.itt'i;^ i the i^verall man<ii;t.'menr plan for school- 
/ 

^M'nmuniij' i he < (f'lr.iunit^ is th.iL ^uibsot i»r ihe s'u n served 

Eva 1 ua 1 1 cm — Evaluation is the process by which quality and 



Student Needs and Counselin g — Counseling is the process 
whiLh articuLite^ p;cneral school goals with respect to individ- 
ual student needs. 



Entry and Exit Procedures — Entry and exit procedures consti- 
tute the matriculation and separation processes for the school. 

Programs Prop,rams are t\e content, curricula, and objectives 

which match student needs and aspirations with educational goals. 

Fac ili ties — Facilities are the physical environnents in w^hich 
school in^ i)cc urs . 

Instructional Proc esses — Instruct icmal processes constitute the 
variety of learning; schemes umph^yed in the school in process. 

^ Sjt_ra_te_^_ Stratei;}' 1'^ the t^vtjrall man<igement plan for sf:hool- 

(\'nruin i ly — Ihe cf^nnunity is thvit subset of the s'^l iety served 
bv the srh.-l . 

I \ ,t 1 ii.i t 1 (in — Ivaluati^^n is ihc [jr^rrs ^ b> uiiuh c,uaiitv .ind 
• 'Xtti'.t of !>u oF'p 1 i ',hr t'U t IS (k^ter ru d . 

' I 1 1 I — s t . 1 r ; 1 n' i 1 < M t • I ' 1 I u r . . s ! s ' t « ' t - 'W ut 

t. * t t ' d 1 I i t 1 \ * S i ' ' i 1 ' i . 

1 
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Facilitato r — The facilitator is the legally appointed 
leader of the school. 

Central Off ice St aff — The central office staff is the cadre 
of specialized personnel who provide expertise and services 
f t^r the ent i re school system . 

.» 

3 . 2 Technical Descriptions of >bdel E l ements, Fu nc t i ons , and 
Interrelat ions hips 

The subsections which follow elaborate upon the elements of the 
Model. These elements are clustered for discussion purposes as 
follows: needs assessment cluster, student cluster, [programs 
clust-er, and strategy cluster. 

Since this treatment is a description of a universal model, these 
subsections represent a synthesis oi the Futurist Panel data, of 
the Delphi data, of the literature data, and of input from the 
SWFP Staff and consultants. As a result, descriptors used herein 
may differ in some manner frcim th(\se of the Delphi r cs[M>nden ts , 
the literature, -^r the I'uturist Panel. 

3.2.1 Needs Assessment Cluster (See t he Mod el e lemen t s be! (^w 
and the yel low- indexed cluster of the Frontispiece). A 
short discussion of each '^if the elements of the needs 
assessment c luster I ol lows . 

N'eeds Asse ssmen t — Needs assessment is t h p r ( ^ c e s s 
which determines discrepancies between expec tat i '^^ns and 
<iL tunl [a^r forn-ani e , and so it is thu pi (^cl-ss used to 
establish a basis f(r the pr i(^r 1 1 1 za t i of educational 
>:c>als. N'eeds a s*-;essrient sh(ui]d be hasenl u{hmi input 1 rom 
c\ widv ^,pcc t rum of soc ii^ ta 1 sub^t rue t ur es . I v,i 1 t.i t j < »n 

o 

()f manpower needs d<ita <md student demo^;r<iphy data provide 



3 . 2 Technical Descript io ns of Model Elements, Functions^ and 
Interrelationships 

The subsections which. follow elaborate upon the elements of the ' 
Model. These elements are clustered for discussion purposes as 
follows: neede assessment cluster, student cluster, programs 
cluster, and strategy cluster. 

Since this treatment is a description of a universal PiOdel, these 
subsections represent a synthesis of the Futurist Panel data, of 
the Delphi data, of the literature data, and of input from the 
SWKP Staff and consultants. As a result, descriptors used herein 
may differ in some manner from those of the Delphi resj^ondents , 
the literature, or the Futurist Panel, 

3.2.1 Needs Assessm e nt Cluster (See the Model elements below 
and the yellow- indexed cluster of the Frontispiece). A 
short discussion of each of the elements of the needs 
assessment cluster follows. 

Needs Assessment — Needs assessment is -the process 
which determines d iscrep^mcies between expectations and 
actual performance, and so it is the process used to 
estib-lish a basis for the prioritization of educational 
fioa. s . Needs assessment should be based upon input from 
a wide spectrum of societal substrut tutes. f^val lation 
of manpower needs data and studt^it demo^^rriphy data ^provide 
espe('iall> important in[>ut for this procedure of establish- 
ing ^',oal pri(jrities. In this cluster, the school board's 
function is tc^ review the needs as^es^iment , to t^stahlish 
educalloail prioriti^es, t(^ act a.- tho ]a\ aiithotLt\ f.-r 
sc li(j»<^ 1 i tv/, s t r a ^ v'f\\ ^ and to serve' . I ]\v puM i * s 1 t'i',a 1 
r I ' I . ) t o ! , 



1 
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1 1 rn-^ f fu t L 1 1 1 1 i lir(^ I r'/ ' , : u 1 1' rt> ixm-h 1 .1 1, i ( n , f i: t ut f 

< 1 r t r- 1 1 1 o s i ■ u s I. ' (' L ^ ^ < ' t ^ < t i\ f m ^ ( U t \ i r t: 1 ^ T » t . 1 1 < 1 
sfi t U'li ( r t h i ^ I L [ i rl (St^fej S( 1- 1 ] ( . ) . 

« 

' * M ! r t ^ . !^ ' r t xar ; '1 f ' , tic 1 1: t i:rt i . ^ . ;m pu ! .} t i • n 

t ) t » t la hi!n 1 1 ^ '\ , 1 s i \\i rh I r L'Lt j t |m 1 1 , 1 1 i > 'ii : 1 i'» t n 

1 n t I Ufiir (.mI b;; C(^rpt!trTs !n{^ ttlt\i' 'nw. '•>in<t ill 

tr(fiiV'Kv// is tsfStd uf'on lit ili/.t lull d i lu i ■// iii.' 

rRiteri.iI le. sour res, tl'tMi^.t'. in lift stMt*. aiul t^thn- 




/I 



I 

\ 



tLirs ; r ii'iurt t ^ i bro , tutrre po|Mil <a u i: , fi.ture 
...rutrs, iLturt liit -t^it-., aikI future ediuMtK^i. Iheso 
i-it ^ L r i pr t ' f' '-pt it^r\ used [^L^.iust' tiu'\ .'Vl the 

^ .1 Ih^' I I. t^^ ^\ - 1 t 1 1 t J- u t Ill tit rL^Lar^h 
^titun < r thi^ itf^rt (Sl'I' SL^ctf(^ii J), 

1 fiiio 1 1 L'i Ir^r h^" i r.il <H'vnnc('N .iri c/'p^ee ted 

nntiniu t* prmluLt -UMiiticnt il,.inr,Ls i ii 
^<Mirt\, Ti^r L \ F^:p I ( , ti ( tuturL' I lu-pu 1 r i < >n 
should In ,1s rrtJtl\ irLfjuemed b\ la^er and. solid- 
-t>itf tt^hrr'o"\ ,'s tb., rrrreiU population b'ls been 
mt lue no ed b'^ Lorputtts jn(^ IlIlvisI ^, im c all 
ttrbni'lor,\ is bjsod iip^tn utiJiz. tion oi cnor^v ^hkI 
r.aterioJ tosourtos, ('ot^nr^^ in life stMis a.nd ethics 
uilL sill el \ L'V'obH. leeau^L' (^f dujndlin).', sujij^lies of 
tsuii, ooupled ultb the inereased deriuinds upon ea^h 
b^ a I exp.Miii I n;' lUMulatior. In acidition, technology 
\.'ill .ula t'^ the ar-ount of leisuro t -fr^e .'^.lijab^ te 
t'litu ( i I e t : ♦ s . 
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I\r^u Lit n.|2^^ — I be j^ohlmmI ptnn:ialion uill irKftasc 
sIif?htLy, With tho grLdter pcrcenta^if ^viin.s t^ein^; 
experienct'd by senicT cili^^oas <ind n: i nor i t le o — 
especially blarks. Assuring that sufficient Liier^^y 
to nu III tain i^uburbia <ind cone on it ant transportation 
are aval Libit, niidd 1 e-e lass whites and affluent 
ninorities will (.ontinue tt move out of the densely 
popula tt^d urban cent er^ and leave them inhabited 
mostly b\ the poor. 

Careers — Automation will continue to ve impetus 
to the transition v\ the work toree from ^c^ods- 
P r od uc in careers to service-producing careers. , 
/.dd it i c-n.'il paraprof essiimal and technical roles 
will e me r 7 1 in .su h fields as electronics, med ic i nc , 
lav., oducatic^n, traa .portat umi , and siu^ial services, 
'he need for add iLit^nal U'M'icrs \:ill arise from 
^ui h f ii toi s a : 

o t he expec tod p rop(> r t i ( ma 1 i ncr imsu of 

-crjiu Litirens m the po pul at i(>n with 
t he one om 1 1 ant i\ed u a 1 , hosp i t a 1 , soc i<i 1 , 
and inbuation.il services needed, 
n ,i . creator [)n>pi;rtion ('f wor.K'n <ind mothers 

witii \oun" I'Mldrtt^ to be tiained ft^r 
tntrapkO 1 lU o tlu wci k ! -ani ihL' 

t oiii iiM ont tic i ana ^'o »" n. 1 a I ^ «' cniu( a t ion- 
a I >o^^ u L . . 

Lr.trui^o ml" tiic .--ehoob- al an e.-tlut 
.1 rc , <in i t hf .K k I I! p \u\ I ra n» t d for 
iMhn at I' n. 1 '-a r\ u t ^ . 
o iiK^rea.od 'iumber'> ol thilti~care ^eiUcis, 



minoritieb will continue to move out of the densely 

populated urb.-jn cenlerh and leave them inhabited 
nu>btl> b\' tliu poor. 

'lareers — AuL'^naLion vill continue to give impetus 
t(> the transltitjn of tl>e work lorce t ron^ v:,oods- 
pii^'Jca. 1 r,' I alters to service-producing; car 
/dd It ional ijarapr{^f essional and technical 
will enierp,e in such fields as electronics, medicine, 
lavv, education, transportation, and sc^cial services. 
'1 he need for add i t i L>ncil u o r k er s \' i 11 a r i s e f r c-m 
such f<\i tors .:s ; 

o the expected p rt^po r 1 1 cma I incre.ise of 

^senior citizens in the population with 
the c onconii t. ant r^ed i e al , hospital, soLial, 
and educcit itMi^i 1 services needed, 
o a i;reater proportion t^f women <ind mutiiers 

v'lLh voun^ li^ildren tt- he trained for 
LHt ranee inl(^ the work f(M-L*e, md the 
ci*ncuri"ent ilepand for rtlatt^d t^itica t. i c^n-- 
a i se r\' ik es . 
I' entranct into the scht^^hs .it an drliet 

ave, rind thr at coiT4smy in)\ netd for 
educal lona 1 sl rv ii t. < . 

0 mc^rt'.r. li tvinhers ^hild-<.are -enttrs, 
u 1 t. h the lu I es sar V .i t. tcmcian t ^ e r v iee^ . 

1 IV vwp.irdid rt'le in education h' the 
itsk^r<il ^'o\ ». rnnent , and the nei tssar^ 
pL rsiMint" ] f this 1 iT^p 1 enien t <! t ' and 

■V. 

adr : n i 1 1 a t I C'l' . ^ 




ir t'\tii a third, ruii-^tine career wilhin a 
i^T^al life sp.iii, and the tonbtrpaent nted lor 
t uuca t ii 'na J .sci' v i re s . 
ijj_e Style s — Life styles will be l barae t t r i;'ed by 
a Lliininlshed stereotyping; ot both occupational and 
taa'iil' role^, Societ\ \:] 1 i c continue te increase in 
' t onp lex]t\. \ shorter \:orV v;eek, mc^re leisure time, 

''ore tolerance of variant life styles, a higher 
{'opulatLon density, now products of ^ndvanced techno!- 
ov';> , and th.t opportunity ft^r earlier retirement will 
rr.idifv Lurrcnt life stvles, I'otpi nance of the v^urk 
t t h i L \v 1 1 1 c ont inue , but will be cha 1 lenj:^ed rm re 
and "lore . 

'Vntal liirt.-.^^ i '"'jH'(tLU lo incroastj be< <uise of the problerK-- mher- 
t'Pt in a i,ri MtT ['.>pulation a^-nsitv, tiM^.tintud t nv irouncnt 1 1 dc/,rada t i on , 
and in^rta-.td s.-^^^tal l^k. | Irxit\. ."tari it; o^ tossil fuel enen;v and 
1 1 r ^_ I I n ^ahi r r - • ' • ^ 1 ^ ] m - . ai r. t ■ ' ^ ' { 'hah 1 - oau'^ d ras t i i -d i t i < a t i^ns 
>• f y^' "1"' t • inc^ t I t ! in^ ;M r t 1 { ' > I, ' V Jl ^ . ' rt\ < t or ( ^ an r< ^ 1 o 1 t> o i nu i . h l 

J ' i t o ^ t ht I t dt ra 1 L r i::\.,'n t , c t ( i a 1 1 \ i i. tlit- 
V i 1 I i r . I I , ^ 1 * : ' , t I r ^ ; M r t 1 1 1 . - n , and 1 an.{ , md r c *u i-i i 

' ''^ i t o M - - • h:. ! • . a ! ' ' ' t ■ 1 1 • va I lit d i n t ht I 1 p.m r.u \ 

> ' t 1"^. ' , i ' : ^ ^ ' t " i ,i: It ' • tp t h,. s-: . l^^a 

I so r ; - ' t ' * » r » ' > 1 f : .* i 1 1 ' 1 t 1 1. i I \ '' f r oi tilt i t i I I ^ to 

t ho • r > I ' . t < ■ h'l' t- 1 I ( 1 ( Ml » t ['( >i hi' I i L tn. ] r( m;i t h t .ill 

' t i ' ii ' 1 ' . : . 1 , op IP, V i t h t ht' ,",a ^ai * 

; f « a u ' :^ . ,t ! . : : ; . ^ > ' ; ' t ^ ' t < i n. i r i< , II ht t ii' u n i » a '.a 1 

' • < ( ! 1 ■ ' . .a ' oil.. ' ' r ( ( 1 1 ut [ 1 ( Mr«n; a I t daa , 1 1 i ■ a j T ert arr 

uili [iroviih> |id> '^lil', and > msurior skills tor student' tnter.nj*. 



family roles. Society i;ill continue to inc^reUsSO in 
^.omplc'XitN, A ^luu'tur work week, moi e leisure tine, 

lA^rc tolerarue vari<tnt life ^t>les, a hirjier 
M'luLilit'n deii^ulv, nt'W pn-du< oi td let hiu>N 

, aiul tin t if^por t iin : ty in t\.r\ivi rtlirtr-ei't ;ill 
(! J I v' c'lrrLiiL lile 'l\ies. '-oir. .nan^e o^' tlu- work 
etkiL uill continue, 1 ut v; i 11 It ihilleuAii r^^rt 
and T'ore. 

Mtr.til illr.L^r.s is ope^teiJ ti^ iiur'.as^' bei au-^e uf the prpLliTi- iiaitr- 
oPt in a t;rtatir [u^pulitnu) di n-n t;, , cintinutd t nv i rt.nr:ent<i 1 dt* i- 1 atl.i t i i r , 
ird iti..rtctstd -itiftal to\ileNJt\. S^ar^it; td ft^ssil fuel t.iRri:v and 
itr^iin 1 the I rail rial ris^aii.L^. will prtdMbb cause dcasti^ di i f u a t u ais 
• pri"ai(t' .'nd tr.msp'M't.t on Tv'dL'-.. '^t-aler luntrol i>t lit- iudi\idi:,il 
^iIl^iv'A will rt ixer^ i ed ! " ti.t Tederal '^'o vt rnra-n t , L-sftc i 1] ^ 'i Lru 

V 1 1 1 > 1 : 1 1 o , edu^ at 1 ' P , I r aiMi- r t . I u ai , and 1 iud ,i["^a r lIT i f 



/ 



use , 



^t^i_o_r^ -~ [ du^ i'l . ai : I 1 1l ^'iIm^mi w t lie I r . : ,t>, ^ r.it . 

. Lla l'!H/',. ^.^>,.l!r. '.III, "statW.s", inthrs.a* ih.A 
I u r r u a ^ I \. : 1 1 * - c > 1 f f r i ■ ' ^ i t : t n s \ i r 1 1 1 i 1 1 ' " f r - >i t i a * i i ! 1 1 1 1 - 
tlir 'rt't". r*. 't^' iairsi^: I / ' t 1 ( ai .! :he ^-Ui* < 1 t n\ i r ai^^ ». nt ' ill 

■ ■ ar . 1 > 1 ' ' i 1 i -JU'^ • I . M , U'V t i , i t li t lu' ;>(a 'M ^ 
f 1 t arr r * lU : n i ^ o--,; 1 » x i ^ i>is - ^ ra( ' i 11 ru tat an i .'t r sa i 

' " ' i » di ( . L i 1 a,'i ' ( 1 i 1 . ' ' rt t r ,ind < i aa ai r i du< ■ t n a j r. .' r .ir^'- 
. ^ 1 : J r. 'V Kd t > M 1 1 ^ ' aid ■ :a a^' * r ail!- \ ^ i > t u^!. a^ t ■ . a U ! : r;/ 
t. r ^ (a r t ' L : r^' < ! 1: i au r i hit ,! t i < 'ii . ' t a i - » » t .a 

-a t t I t 'lav a ! f ,1, M-a . ^a art r ♦ d^. t i a i 1 I f iW t ' ^' ^ ' ^ • ' ■ 
; t ^ I ; i ! V a V 1 ; a . 
. 1 ! I a ' t i » ' ♦ ' ^ [ . ' ' ► r a ' t I t ' - i ' ' • * i a , : i u ( , ^ . , ' . i : a • ' 1 

ir t r r- 't a e ; a . , ' ' r t ' • * i d a'd : . ' - : s sr - .- 
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uiil bt* stron^',er bcdu^u of r.orc leisure tii?e, earlier retirement, more 
women in the wt>rk frrce, necessit\ for teaching:; new skills to uorkers who 
must be re tr coined, and more senior citizens. Total patrona^^,c of the 
public schools will be increased, principally by early childhood and 
adult education, but school enrollipents K-]2 will increase only slightly. 

Cop.nitive and affective mapping techniques will help match teacher 
instructional stvles with student learning styles . Such matching will 
encourage a wider variety of instructional modes, greater choices of 
instruct iiMial styles for students and teachers, more choices of programs 
for students, and a wider range of curriculum contc^nt. 

Fducaticm will cost more. Instructional ota/ff selectic^n and retention 
practices will be much, revised. Professional teacher roles u*ill change 
significantly, as will those of professional ndmi nis trator s . Facilities 
will bt'Lome more flexible and less rentraiizcd, v;itli much schooling 
oi.curring i^utsidt^ the wall^. the "school house". 

}'iil]os(iphica II \ , tducatK^nal systems i% i 1 1 be flexible and choice-- 
oriented. Bothi teachers and student^ u^ill be required to make a wider 
va.riL'ty of rcspi-nsibie choices, since schooling w^ill be comp(\sed (^f a 
i^r cater number c^f educational 1 1 te rn.i 1 3 \'e s . 

M Vanm^wer 'loed- -- The Pianpower ne^eds c lem.cnt in the !I(^del 

reprosent^ tho ompl (^\Tient (>p[u^rtuni tic s fc^r students starved by 
the hoo I . { mp licit i n the e I enen t are : 

0 that schiool pr{)grams shiMild reflect the changing, 
iiecni . of tho Kibt r nMrket and further j")rovi(le b-^ses 
t ( ■ r f ntu rc p v i ei. t ! '^^n-^ d t h.e.*->e needs . 

I. that nanpo^>'or needs \^\\^ be cf^mmuni ^ ated to students 
Lhi'ougji an a(^tivo c(>unsoIitu; {'ropran focus i nr. '"H 
h notui' . 

1 that M>pc'rative educational ]^rog,rari^ betwcuTi the 
schools and industry or commerce be based upon 



instructional styles with student learning styles. Such matching will 

encourage a wider variety of instructional modes, greater choices of 

\ 

instrucMonal styles f(\r students and teachers, nore choices of programs 
fur students, and a wider rar^e of curriculuir content. 

Kducation w2 11 cost more. Instructional staff selection and retention 
practices will be nucli revised. Professional teacher roles will change 
signi f ieantly , as uill tht^se of professional administrators. Facilities 
will be eont- nore flexible and less centralized, with much schooling 
occurring outside the walls of the "school house". 

Philo.sophically , educational systems will be flexible and choice- 
oriented. Both teachers and students i;ill be required to make a wider 
variety of responsible clioices, since schooling will be composed of a 
greater number of educational alternatives. 

^ — manpower needs element in the Model 

represents the employment opportunities for students served by 
. the .^Lhool. Implicit in che element are: 

o *that schc^ol programs should reflect the cb.anging, 

needs of the labor market and further provide bases 
for future projections of these needs, 
o th.it manpouer needs will be communicated to students 
Ihrt^ugh an active ccmnscling prograpi focusing on 
such needs . 

o that cooperative educational programs between the 
schools and industry or commerce be based upon 
f uture-f (^'"iised evalualii^n of man])ower noe{is. 
u Student Demograp hy — The student demography element repa-esents: 

o deternin;>ti(^n of students* vital statistic-^, <-;uch 
as sex , age , e t hn i c i c v , ac adenii c ,ihi ] 1 1 \ , and soc i 
ec(^nMmic st.itus . 

o pre j IT t I (Mis of future stude»iL popuL<itjon rhar<](^tcr- 
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o accjuis 1 Li (^n of nanpout^r needs data relative to 
special programs . 
Schoi)! B()ard — The school board, as the lay authority for 
the school system, assumes these principal responsibilities: 
o reviews the needs assessment data (input from all 

facets of school and society) and assigns education- 
al priorities to the goals of the school system, 
o allocates the resources for accom,p 1 ishment of the 

system/ s educational goals and objectives, 
o serves as the official monitor of the school system, 

for the public, 
o provides procedures and/or clim.ate conducive to the 
evaluation of educational programs, maintenance of 
self-renewal processes for successful programs, 
and timely elimination of nonproductive p^t^rams. — 
(J serves as a 'Vsounding board'* for special interest 

groups wi thin the schoo I community, 
o insures that the flexibility necessary for response 
to the changing social m.ores of the community is 
maintained. \ 
Cecals — Goals constitute the generalized ideals which pro- 
vide direction for the school system.. Goals are ultinuitely 
translated into eduLational objectives and these subsequently 
into prt^grams. There exists an liistoric st-t of universal -J^^r? 
pcrenni.il goals, bat thc^ board's role includes prioritising 
the^^' gf^.ils iM' tlie sctiool svstem. Prioritization must be a 
continuous pr(M ess in order t(^ matcii sch<^ol p rorT'ii^i'"^ 
vvith the rh.ing. in/, needs sc^cietv. 

In thi-^ M'uiel , the £i>;ll^ tlemenl interf<ices with the studt- nt 
cluster element. Furthermore, the student element is tied 



al priorities to the goals of the school system, 
o allocates the resources for accomplishment of the 

system's educational goals and objectives, 
o serves as the official monitor of the school system 

for the public, 
o provides procedures and /or climate conducive to the 

evaluation of educational programs, maintenance of 

self-renewal processes for successful programs. 

and timely elimination of nonproductive programs, 
o serves as a '^sounding board" for special interest 

groups within the bchool community, 
o insures that the flexibility necessary for response 

to the ^changing social mores of the community is 

maintained . 

Coals — Goals constitute the generalized ideals which pro- 
vide direction for the school system. Goals are ultimately 
translated into educational objectives and these subsequently 
into programs. There exists an historic set of universal and 
perennial goals, but the board's role includes prioritizing 
these goals for- the school systerr. Fr ior i t i zat Lon must be a 
continuous [) roc ess > in order to match c hool p rograms 
with the changing needs of society. 

Tn 'this Model, tlie goals element interfaces Vv'ith the student 
cluster element. Furthermore, the student element is tied 
directly into the st rategy element; and since strategy con- 
sists of the management plan for the school system, student 
i nput in to the f ormu I at i on of school ing goal s is assured its 
right ful place , 

3.2.? Student G^L^iste^ (See Model elements below and the »reen- 
indexed element in the front ispiccc) . 

1 ' " 



. 1"; 

The >iudel shows the student cluster (element) as the 
largest and most prominent of all the system components. 
This is because the student is the focal point of 
schooling. 




The secondary student of the future is perceived by our Futurist 
authorities 'as having these general characteristics: 

o begins schocfl at the earliest age commensurate with educational 

w / 

readiness, and readiness will likely be redefined and better 
djej,lneated as future educrtion evolves into a cr ib-to-casket 
process. . 

o enters school with a much different frame of reference than 
did i97A*s three-, four- and f ivc-yrar-olds — differences 
derived from^;uch phenomoTT-' as: 




televisi')n produced especially for children. 
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The secondary student of the future is perceived by our Futurist 
authorities as having these general characteristics: 

o begins school at the earliest age commensurate with educational 
readiness, and readiness will likely be redefined and better 
delineated as future education evolves into a cr ib-to-^casket 
process . 

o enters school with a n^uch different frnme of reference than 
did 1974's three-, four- and five-year-olds — differences 
derived from such {phenomena as: 

television produced especially for children, 
earlier experiences with persons of different sub- 
cultures and socioeconomic cl.isses. 

freer h(Mne env i r nnnent , in terms of 1 f -exp re- h i on . 
enjov. r (>ns uie r.ib 1 V more lep.al rights in s. j-on] , mk h as: 
pre.iter person. il privac\. 



. 1") 
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access to personal recorc^s in school files, with 
the opportunity to appeal entries therein. 

comes from a family unit with fewer children than in families of 

the early 1970's. 

expects a greater voice in how the schools are managed, 
expects the right to make "nonfatal" educational mistakes. This 
means that sampling various educational programs will be expected 
and encouraged. k 

1 

expects teachers to be competent, empathetic, and to express 
high expectations. 

expects schools to provide adequate preparation for post- 
secondary academic studies, as well as for vocational, technical, 
and professional careers. 

feels less racial, sexual, religious, or similar kinds of pre- 
judice pressures. 

expects scholastic credit for learning activities outside the 
school environment, including planned 

travel experiences. 

work experi cnccs . 

personal studies . 
t*A})Lcts S( h(n)l serviies rcgirdless of such personal handicaps 
as Liiu'^uago harriers, jihysical impediments, and the like, 
expci Is <icccss It; any school pro^rdn], regardless of sex. 
t'Xt)ect^^ ( (MU st's in "f.imily unit" living (as a continuation of 
sui h lea(^hinr, f r^^m r^f i^^^' K) . Ihis ("urruulum should include: 

-^ex echu 1 1 i (>n . 

role the faii'ily in stu. icts. 
r< Mistime r ediu.<i t ion. 
feels prepared to make rlioiros i^f many schooling captions, such 



expects the right to make "nonfatal" educational mistakes. This 

means that sampling various educational programs will be expected 
and encouraged. 

expects teachers to be competent, empathetic, and to express 
high expectations. 

expects schools Lo provide adequate preparation for post- 
secondary academic studies, as well as for vocational, technical, 
and professional careers. 

feels less racial, sexual, religious, or similar kinds of pre- 
j ud ice pressures . 

expects scholastic credit for learning activities cutside the 
school environment, including planned 

travel experiences. 

work experiences. 

perrjonal studies, 
expects scliool services regardless of such personal handicaps 
as language barriers, physical impedurents , and the like, 
expects access to any sch0(.>l program, regardless of sex. 
expects rr^urses in ^family unit*' living (as a con t Iraia t ion of 
such teaching f rc^m grade K) . Thds curriculum should include: 

sex ethica t i on . 

rn ] e f L he i <im 1 y in so;.' i et y . 

i^'^nsuner t^ducatinn. 
Utls ] rt^pared to nwke ihcu(es (^f ir.iny schooling (Options, such 
1 s : 

hi^(hi 1 ' I hi i oe ' 
1 1 .t( her 1 V' 

( i> ; r o ' I , ' r ♦ . .ihi ' 1 i ■ • aul ir a nu t i on. - 1 , t o' '-e'- 



retrieval systems, computer tutorial systems, and 
exLfn^. i ve softwares) . 
n expects to attend school past age i4 only by choice. 

(The age for compulsory school attendance will be 
lowered by law. ) 

3.2.3 Programs Cluster (See Model elements below and the blue- 
indexed cluster of the Frontispiece). 



JDCMT NEEDS - COUNSELING*] 
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L INSTWUCTTONAL PROCESSES'] 
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.'.s indi'Mted in the rlusttr above, progrants ^are derived directly from 
the student nct'ds-counselin^ element. Entr.y and exit procedures incor- 
porate (^pL'n :*iatr 1 cuiat ion and open campus concepts. In every possible 
r-innt-r, facilities supplement and complement schooling, rather than 
di^iate it. i'rt^grarns and mst rut t IiM^.al prtJt^csses are designed for 
optimal learnnig, and the nia'uhin^ of student learning styles with instruc- 
tor ttsK huu; stvlos is (^ne significant means to this end. Another significant 
ide I IS the se I f-mci u lii ng f instrurtional processes for both teacher and 
stinient hv enccui raging their personal choices. 

St uden t ed s_ ( ou n . c ^ 1 i n k — C-o u ns e J i ng will be both f o rma 1 and 
intornul, aad will occur whenever opportune because faculty and staff 
will perceive ci>unseling to be as integral and as important a schooling 
function as lecturing or management of learning centers. Counseling will 



indexed dustier of the Frontispiece). 




As indicated in the cluster abcve, prot^rams are derived directly from 
the student needs-counseling element. Entry ard exit procedures incor- 
porate open matriculation aiid open campus concepts. In every possible 
manner, facilities supplement and complement schooling, rathei Luan 
dictate it. Programs and instru*. t ional processes are designed for 
optimal learning, and the mat(h1ng of student learning styles with instruc- 
tor teaching styles is one significant means to this end. Another significant 
idea is the sel f -mat ching of instructional processes for both teacher nnd 
student by encouraging their personal choices. 

Student Needs — C ounbeling — Counseling will be both formal and • 
informal, and will occur whenever opportune because faculty and staff 
i;ill perceive counseling to be as integral and as important a schopling 
function as lecturing or management of'learnir>g centers. Counseling will 
articulate between the goals of the school and the individual needs of 
the students . 

^^anagement policies vill insure that adequate resources and personnel 
are available for effecti • counseling. Counseling will service all 
students, including continuing education students. 



Some salient aspects of future school counseling will be: 

o career planning, uhcreby students will be inri'ined of 

the extensive educational opportunities both within 
the school site proper and away from the school site. 
Educational experiences away from the school site will 
be articulated with strident desires and personal needs, 
but in terms of realistic education for future work and 
leisure patterns, 
o f ami ly uni t and consumer planning . 

o student-centered counseling, whereby systematic referrals 

of students to specialists will be commonplace, and such 
referrals v>7ill include; 

psychologists 
psychiatrists 
physicians 

lay persons with special talents and credentials, 
o student-centered counseling, wherewith intensive focus 

will be placed upon means by which students e an develop 
a positive self-image, "'^'^ '^^^ S(H' ial /r^kills, and a 
set of job skills as reali^^tic preparation for <i future 
life with dignity and rc^ptct. Th iir would provide students 
V 1 f h : 

sk ills of ^e 1 f-e val uat i on . 

moral .ind ethical dec is K^n-mak ing confidence, 
skills of authority eVcUtiation. 
<- [Hib 1 ic re l<i t L(Mis ciuinse 1 i n^', to in ^ure c 1 ost anil ac 1 1 vt 

1 i ais(^n between pari^nts , st udent s , and (^(mnoolors ftM the 
as^^e^snieni of student needs and ^^tuiU-nt aLhieveinent ~~ 
fuith for proMt-m <ind non-pr<^hlem student'-. 
( ouuscLm's will be cictive part ui pants in such ai^tivitii'S as the 
development of school strategy and school programs. This will require 
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leisure patterns, 
o Tamily unit and consumer planning. 

o student-centered counseling, whereby systematic referrals 

of students to specialists will be commonplace, and such 
referrals will include: 

psychologists 

psychiatrists 

— physic ians 

lay persons with special talents and c rcden t icilt> . 
o student-centered counseling, wherewith intensive focus 

will be placed upon means by which students can develop 
a positive self-image , a set of social skills, and a 
set of }oh skills as realistic preparation for a future 
life with dignity and respect. This would provide students 
with: 

— skills of self-evaluation. 

moral and ethical decision-m-^i^ing confidence, 
skills of authority evaluation, 
o public relations counseling to insure close and active 

liaison between parents, students, and counselors for the 
assessment of student needs and student achievement 
bo th for prc^b lem and ncni-p rob I em s tuden t s . 
Counselors will be active participants in such activities as the 
development of schoc^l strato^;y and school proi;r<ims. This will require 
close and rntalytic contact with cimmunity leaders and communitv re^our(^p 
persons.. Ihe overall counseling, mission will be to assist students to 
achit^ve their personal goals, to expand their awareut^ss of themselves 
and th.eir educational r esp(Mis i bi li L ies , and to exercise the>ir educational 
options. As an ex.imple, those studt^nts who mter high school with poc^r 



or limited skills 'n I'eading will be counseled into programs which use 
instructional techniques not requiring reading skills > since the schi>ol 
and society will c. -itinue to place a high priority on these particular 
kinds of skills. 

Secondary sch^'^l cunpletion requirements v;ill change. Generally 
the required ?'^"rses for all students \;ill decrtMse; however, t hie re will 
continue to be some univcrsnl requirements. Hut rather than issuing one 
type of high schoo] diploma, schools will provide options for student 
actiievemeut that ii"-lude Ifcensinr, , certif^'ing, and granting differen- 
tiated kinds (^.f di}ior.as. Ihe [-r(\i:rap ciptmns resultinr frc-im differen- 
tiated high 'rchuol w on:n le 1 1 1 Ml rcqui regents uill luees^itate better 
counseling proctdo.res .it all ^'tai%-^ of schilling. 

More adults will h.i\e to be counseled, since the school of the 
future uill L^'fet ..'lults man\ | r^^gr im^ in these several catcgorie.^: 
o ha..ic education (rt.uiing .aid a r i t line 1. 1 c ) . 

]ia triinui'." and ]ob retraining. 
tr<iining fen- advancement m w present [x^sition 
i> life-enriLhnent irorjMms, incluJins recreational and 

social types of ['r(\i^rans. 
' la.-.ses for adults will bt -clitduli'd. at Ci-ro'enient times rather 
than "alvs.P'.s m uigar ^thoiU". Adults uill s(Th t imes enrcd 1 m regular 
classes with second irv s^'hool-age st.udL'nt.s. Sohl pro);ran^ will be 
(ksi'c'.ned for (. ( i-en/o i Imc n t pf ^^tudents and parents, tn enhanct .student.- 
p 1 rent relat i ^nsh i[^ - . 

(I'UPseling v;i]l include sen.ues fiM' adult - vbc -.rek t'aniU ,ii^(l/nr 
areer cnin^^e 1 i ng . Ser\itx"^s f(M' a tin Its b^ otliet agentMes riwUait.-, 
publi\ heiltb, and others) r\i\ laj houst lI jointix with those of tht scIkm-I 
.iS Siho(\ling movts nu>re <nvl n<ae nut iM' the "s(ig>H^l bouse" ond into tiie 
gre 1 1 1 r ^ < 'I'^mun it;-. 

Intry and Fxit brotedurt- fntrv and exit prcu'edures uill lit the 
future school philosophy of flexibility^ <i 1 t e rnatfl veA > and responsible 



type of high school diploma, schools ^'ill provide options for student 
achievement that, include licensln^^, cortifyinp, , and ^^ranting differen- 
tiated kinds K>\ di[4or.as. Iht pro:.^rar options resulting from differen- 
tiated hik;h sui(M>I o<^n'[' 1l t ir.n re^^u i rtT't-nts 1 1 1 nt c fjs s i tat t better 
Li^unseiinv [' i in c diire .tt 11 -ti/t^. scliO(^lin^. 

More adu it-i uiiJ hci\e t'* bt. v^'unsLied, - mce the bchoc^l ('t tht 
ruture uill t ftei aJaiits nan\ [■r'\i;rans in these sevtral eate^orie.s: 
hasiL ediicitua^ frtadint; and arithmeMO. 
o job trainin'^\ nid job ret Tci i ni nt^ . 

o tr<iinin^ for advancenent m a present position 

o 1 i t e~enr i chnient proi:ran^s, includinr, retreat unial artii 

social t y pes • ^ f p r t ^ g r a n s . 

f lassts f(^r adults ui 1 I bt srheduled at l c an 1 1. nt times rather 
tbuin "alw.ivs in night schiv^l". Adult- will sonetime- enrc^-l 1 in re^uiiar 
classes With stcondary schoc^l-aee studeiUs. S(^re pr<^Kf"<ini^ \sill bi- 
designed for t a-enrol Iment of students and parents, to enh<ineL tudent- 
parcait relationships. 

(A'unseling will include st^rvices tor adults who seek f ara 1 \ and/* a" 
career c>^unseling. Services for adults h\ other igtncles (vtllaie, 
publn ht ilth, and others) Fay be housed jointly with, those oa' rht ..chi 
as schooling TT,oves more unl iiore out of tbie ''sctu'ol house" <ai<i int*' t b*: 
grea ti'r t onmuni t\ , 

bp.trv and f^vi'f PrL>Ledures — [ntrv and exit [procedures will fit lb 
future- s. bt^iW {ihilos(^phv oi flexibility, .t 1 1 1 rra t i ves , and responsible 
student I ho i ( - . ilieso pn^redures v. i 1 1 bo developed and naintained a^ 
,i 1 e iv \- ill of Lbc ^trate^^ r '.luu-l "ian.iga'^'^"'nt , C'ngent m tht-*' 
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I h Kit r It I rt.Hi I t I'l't II 1 L - t'lU K^r ulia t st u^Vt. Ls lia^'t 

learntd vltiU' ^'rt^M tlu for^i.tl sM.<i<^ 1 i in; svstc-^n proper. 

o V h ii!,;t.'s m t rad 1 L i{>n<il .T-iduacion rutju i rer'u n L s . varifty 

v^l" exiL poinLs m tt ri^', ff '\u rt>r p 1 i slir Lail c riLLria" will be 
ebtablislitd fur d i f r l n t i 1 1 1'd 1-ind^ c^f ^iL(Mi(l>ir\ st h(»ui 
dlplonas, 'H^rtifuatt ^ ^'f i^TpUtion, vcoalir'nal ]ici nsen, 
and cvvu ^pecIal (..nf^rra'^ fir pt'iifiL .^)v.lui^l a*^*^ (^np 1 i sh- 
riL nL s . 

i'h i 1 r-s( 'ph 1 1, ill;., til' nature a,nd .i^^p Li*^a.t ion ft tntr^' -a.d t-xit priu'ed^ 

urts uill bt dt'lt^rM:nLd 1\ Lbt h^r^u n.ituri' i^f u student I r^^'.^rar. . But 

nt' Pi^itttr vIm t tlie pt\^;:ra^^ is, -^Ludi ^ir-d p^irentO --li It rlft^ed 

pert- ,(,h"lastit { t ^'IU^s^, , ru-r* <! 1 Le rua t i ves m attiaidanrt m'^ natruul- 

iticn, and re iter '-pt>ns ib i 1 i t \ lur tbe Uarnmi; e>;]>t r i en^ «. 

i'rorrimb ' the ""Ic^del inditc^t<^>, prn'r^rs ,irt tlu ccnttnt .irul 

j-i ' ' 

lurruula wlueb tu ^.tudtait rund^. ir.d .isp i r a. L u>n^ l*- tla- ',mmIs if t^Hit a- 
LL^^1. Ibis sub~st 1 1 ori IS (]t'\s'ti d to q:,t -L^-ner 1 1 I ;sit i . ns ^Mr^trniu" 
[ r( '\;r in-> : the f utui e , 

Student-^ I an bt iX]'e(.tL'd to ciu^tiuut uitb sue b u<-rier<jl bisu studus^ 
's i iiuMja'.^e arts, s. leULu-^, i <i t bf^ni.t L i (. s , fi^rt r/.n ] a!"ir,ua;*,i'^ , r^nsir .ind 
fmt arts, and pb\'->ual edwLatiiai. Fbt re will (nnLimie t*^ bt a str^nr, 
^•rpbisi^^ i>n the a^ <icieiniL, b.asw^ skills as a r. ininial rdurati<>n lor <i 1 1_ 
sLudents, I'M It "copim: skills" will reieive t tpia 1 statu^^. 

career eduLatit'H plul^^^(>phv will permeate -iM ireas of t Ik 'Urrituli, 
and a wi{je v<iriet\ of spec it i( vo^.iticnial sLudw^ will ^vM]?^'](, 
t .Misuner *iw.irep.ess uill alsi^ be wid^-lv str(\ssed. 

.\s a pnwtrtul ti>r»e in hunan re hit ions, the s^livw^l will tai-e adv intact' 
^PJ(^ of the unique sM 11 s and exjuTierues of niin(U-itv, etbnio, ^ind ri^li^^ious 

groups. Cuncurrcintlv . bv means of sneri^l m»»lfni»an^l a,.A m,. i ^ ^ i 



established for differentiated kinds of seconaary school 
diplomas, cert if icaties of l (mip 1 1 t itm , Vf^cational licenses, 
and tvtn .special cfaftrTMls \\^^ ^pciifi' -.^lai'] c »^m[^- 1 i sh- 
rit nl s . 

I'iii K"->';-lav 1 ' 1 ^ , rlt 'atir<. ^rd ■ i\ « I m a t ' . mi ' i tr. tr^ trv' t-Xit ^r^'^t (I'- 
ll res wil^ bt dt'tcraincd 1- tht h,c^i( ua tart i>\ sLudcait'^ iroiT.a-. P»u t 
ni^ Fuilttr \. lat UiC [> rn^rr ar i , siudtnts (and part-nL-) uill l-. fi n li 
rcrt uhcl.'-LjL c,{.nnt^s'., in-r' al Lcrn it ive^> m aLttndancc and. rr.atricul- 
atlv-n, and ','reatcr ii.; rsib:!it\ lor tl.c Icarnim; '..iierut . 

l' ri>gr /imb As t Uc Miidt I i ivA i ca L cs , p rot^rar ^ <i rt^ the ct -n 1 1 n L and 

vMrrivula wliicli t : ^-tadt-nt: needs and aspirations to the ',;i,iLs eduea- 
l1<u:. ! I 1 ■-^'ir^-scL 1 1 on is d^v'. ttd to s.-nie ^t^r a *"a. ' i za t: J e ns >ru ern inv; 
[ ro^r<ii?.s oi tile rutiure. 

Students <_an he expected to icntinue uith sut h i^eneral basic studies 
.is ianrjiav^.c arts, sciences, r a t lu'ma t i l s , foren;n laneinir.es, niisi^ and 
fine arts, and ilivsical education, Fb.ere will continue to he a strong; 
ei pba^ls OK the icadenic hasir -^killh as a niininial e(luc<ition for all 
students, but "topint^ skills" uill receive ecjual status. 

(.areer education philoso|-)hy will pern^eate all areas of tf'C arricuLi, 
<ind .1 Wide vairiety of specific vcu<itionil studies will be avii liable, 
(onsuntr aw.irentss will <i]so be widelv stressed. 

An a powerful force in [lurrian ielatJon^>, tlie S(^hool vill t^ke advantage 
of the iriique skills .ind experiences {)f ninority, ethnic, ctnd relirii)us 
^^,r(Mips, t oi^.urrtMit Iv, \\ nieaiv^ n\ -petici! nu 1 t i 1 i nL;u<i 1 and in I t i c u ] tura 1 
[)r(U'rams, tlie si h(^ol will ht c or t \ le<uiiiu' social force working', f(.r the 
t i nni p. it 1 ( n of -.o. 1 La 1 i n j u' t u es , 

Mo! tl sti:d;tsiill If ofph M/td stronrlv, su h ismu- ,}s .ir^s, 
tr<.it;*' , iTar.tal , - >i ] t ' r. • t i ; n - i I (cnirer. [-u ] a t p ai r,r"Wth, n<ttur."il 

f ^ ' ^ < e-. TMh 1 • " Ml t , t ne^ ho-r t 1 ce , , .Ui ! . ( aise r\M L i ( 'T. V, 1 ! i ( orit i raie 
t ' i fa M I t' : a : i -a i t cat , a^ 1 ; a * > ctai' ' , 
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Ecological studies will becon.t- paramount, since mankind's continued 
existence has been thre<itened by a very coubiderabie mismanagement of the 
environment. Students will become involved in community conservation pro- 
grams stressing expendable resources management, energy management, 
reclamation of materials, requisites for adequate food supplies, protection 
from water and air and noise pollution, outdoor recreation, and similar kinds 
of community related programs. 

School objectives will also place a high priority on "coping skills" 
programs preparing students to achieve a future-focused role image compat- 
ible with thoir abilities, needs, aspirations, and motivations. Such 
prcgrar^n will stress the student's potential in the world of work, clari- 
fication of personal morality and ethics vi*^hin the society, awareness of 
aesthetic values, and a fundamental understanding of the differing 
roles of producers and consumers m a complex techn{icracy . 

Special programs and modifications of regular programs will exist to 
meet the unique needs of special students, e.g., nonconformists, handicapped, 
ciiid gifted. Special programs will also exist to incorporate adults intc 
regular day classes, into parent-child comb mat it)n classes, and into other 
[>iu^Lciiu'D designed to intimallv integrate the schcnil with a diversity of 
student types* 

Ihe bchool will utilize management procedures thnt assure self-renewnl 
oi successful pr(^Rrams, emergencv of new programs, and elimination or 
revisii-n of unsuccessful [iro^ran*-. Ihe administrative climate will fr)Ster 
(ontinuing trials of inprovpd ways tc' accomplish the schooling function. 
Ideas will ht tno^iraged t^^ "float to the top" for analysis, review, and 
apl^ r( -pri <ite .ictinn. 

r^jtmns uithin all [)torr<ims will f<icilitate extea.->ive pt^rsona 1 i zation 
ot learr.inr, a- tivitie^, pa r t i c ul ar 1 v to the extent that students will 
re<eivr itaden'ii ( red 1 t for af^prt^p r i a t e <.)utside activities. Such activities 




might iU(Jude poiifKal Lampaign work, community projects, student enter- 



of community rpl^^ted programs. 

School objectives will also place a high priority on '^coping skills*' 
programs preparing students to achieve a future-focused role image compat- 
ible with their abilities, needs, aspirations, and motivations. Such 
programs will stress the student's potential in the world of work, clari- 
fication of personal morality and ethics within the society, awareness; of 
aesthetic values, and a fundamental understanding of the differing 
roles of producers and consumers in a complex technocracy. % 

Special programs and modifications of regular programs will exist to 
meet the unique needs of special students, e.g., nonconformists, handicapped, 
and gifted. Special programs will also exist to incorporate adults incc 
regular day classes, into {^-arent-child combination cl^^sc^es, and into other 
programs designed to optimally integrate the school with a diversity of 
student types. 

The school will utilize management procedures that assure self-renewil 
of successful programs, emergency of new programs, and elinination or 
revision of unsuccessful pi.)grams. The administrative climate will foster 
continuing trials of improved ways to accomplish the schooling function. 
Ideas will be encouraged to "float to the top" for analysis, review, and 
appropriate^ -nction. 

Options within all piugrams will facilitate extensive personalization 
of learning activities, particularly to the extent that students will 
receive academ.ic credit for appropriate outside activities. Such activities 
might include political campaign work, community projects, student enter- 
prises, and other kind^ nf real-life learning experiences 

F a 01 1 it i ob — Facilities lake nn a more inclusive meaning than that 
of the conventional school site with classroom buildings. Facilities, for 
pur[)(^ses of the school of the future, consist of the physical environment 
uherrin and whcrevt-r sLhodlinv; t.ikes place. 

1 he 'hi s tor 1 c pa tte rn of new slIiix)! ( onslruc t i on may be rt'pl aced by 
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one of utilization of any avai^bie ^comunity facility to meet schooling 
needs. For example, theaters and music Centers, commercial and indus*- 
trial buildings, governmental sites, public museums, community agencies, 
park cr recreation sites, and the home are all viable prospects within the 
broad i:>cope of futuristic school facilities. ' 

New construction will be designed for multiprogram use and to accommo- 
date diverse kinds of instructional processes, ^I^s means instructional 
h.ousing will be flexible and easily rearranged upon short notice. Some 
construction will even be in the form of transportable units, movable 
frc^m site to site as the need arises. Other construction will include 
"instant" inflatables and temporary "geodesies". In all cases, the 
facility design will be intended to constrain the schooling process as 
little as possible. 

Established school facilities will become community learning centers 
and will operate 14 - 16 hours daily. Certain school facilities will be 
constructed for ioint use by such school-related agencies as departments 
of rec^- Lon, he- 1th, social welfare, rnd child care. 

I nstruct i onal Pre ^esse^s -~ The school programs will be constituted of 
a variet\ of ttMching- learning schemes, called instructional pre cesses. 
WiL s tudrnt-c ho ] (^c and teac her- cho ice c-jrientat ion of instructional prc^cesses 
uill assart' i "bt^^t fit" between teaching styles and student le.irning 
St rent: ths . 

UhliL' a few tcu:hit^rs Uui\ be able tc utilire all i nst riu t i <>na L rr.ethtuis 
in iftinum f<isu(>n, s( htu ] philc^SMj^hy <in«.! i ns t rue t i uihi 1 tean functions 
uill enL(>urag,e tcachtrs tc> elect l\\v netli'uis they c\ui h( ^,t iianJlt. Sone 
insrructuui.ll met^l(>d^^ will include: 

I' suMll-group instruction, Ird hy tivuhcrs who are '^killcd 

i n sHM 1 I -g,r(>up dvnani i rs . 
o lectures, h\ i*^^ true tors uho dem(4Ks t r <i t e ahilitx m 

• speaking, for g^rcMip ed 1 f i c at i (ai . 

large-group instruction, managed by persooss particularly 



housing will be flexible .and easily rearraa^-^ed upon short notice. Some 
construction will even be in the form of transportable units, novable 
frf'm sitL' to site as the need arises. Other c(mst ruction will include 
"instant" inflatahles and torrporarA "geodesies". In all casf^, tlie 
fcicility desirn will be intended to one train tht^ scbo(^llnp, process as 
littJe as possible. 

Istablished school facilities will become conmuriitv learnin;.^, centers 
' and uill operate l.A - 16 hours daily. Certain school facilities wall be 
eonst^ULted for jtunt usu by such scboul-i elated agencies as departments 
of recr ion, he. 1th, social welfare, <^nd (.hild care. 

Instruct ional _Prc -es^e s — The school programs will be. constituted of 
a Vcirict\ ot teaching- lea riling schemes, called instructional processes. 
Tht student -cho u c and teac hei -cliu ice (orientation o'f instructional prc^-cesses 
'a I I 1 assurt^ a "bi.st Tit" between teaching st\les and studient learning 
,s t renv: th,s . 

While ci t eu te.iLbiers ra\ le able tr* utilize all instructional methods 
in opcinum fas^it^n, si ho( I [d iIosL^plr> and instructional te>in functiun.-^ 
vill enc<>urage teav.hLrs ti elect tlie nethods the> c.^n best liandle. S(^rie 
instriutiiMial methc will include: 

0 ->r:a I 1 -g rtni[^ instruction, Ud Vv teachers \sho are skilled 
* in sr .il 1 -g r< aip dvnar us. 

r Itctures, b\ i ns t rue t u r .'•^ \ho dcnon-.trate abilit^ in 

speak ing fi^r ra'oup ^dff ll <it ion . 
»' large-grou[' instruLtLon, managed bv per'a>n-. Particularly 

skilled and in* re^tetl in tbis te(^linic[ue. 

1 I .ibo r,it(^ r: mstruition, b\ I j.b<o ra to rv specialists <uid 
t e( b,n i c 1 ant . 

o nultiuiedia in- t rui 1 1 on , c.uidcd hv leacbc^rs ith ru dia 

oxpe r t 1 . 

1' : 
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i» liar tt'.a lij P/ , 1:\ iLMt^htT.^:. \vho ait skilled in Luis 

(.o^'Pt'i itivt j <.ijai;t>^M 1 .i^^prccuh. 

tL'.iLliiin; par tiK r^liip:^ , betwt'Lii skilled teachers v'lu> 
Ihivf ^ ()r:[^ 1 (.'^A nLar > i n t L^re*^ t . 

uurk-sLu<.i\ pri'i t'sst^s , c<iretiiliv monitored by kn(^wled^;e- 

au 1 e sc hool p'-rs(^nni'I . 
o indepc^ndent stud\ , j_;uided bv teachers with expertise and 

e\{ierlenLt in tins netlu^d. 
I J sti.dent ' peer tutorjri);, supe^ised by teachers skilled in 

su». Ii niana^^ement . 

o c ».'r respondence (.nurses, r;anap,ed by t tochers with technical 

abilities ih this method, 
o sc i:ent i i ic~t ype research , saperv i sed by ce^i^. hers with 

background s m appropr i at e research f ie Ids . 

Sopie ins t ruL Liona 1 methc:>ds used sparini^lv m the 19 7{^'s will L-njoy v.ider 

»- 

us<i.;l in tht future, Ihese methods includt': 

o ccmput or- a ss 1 s ttvi i nst rue t i (ui , tor students wirbi e(impatible 

Le arnin^ s t y 1 es . 

o vear-.iruuud school operation, dr students desirun; this. 

i» variable limt schedules, with htudents on personalised 

t o''[b ina t 1 on s of i Lis^ 1 <nir^ and days (Open camjnis is im- 
plicit 1 n Liu s net hnd j . 

0 s t udt n t-ope ra 1 1 l1 tnterprisL^ , ro\' i tl in^^, at^tual profhicts 
and st^rvut^s for "real- life" kinds ot Je.irnin" expa'r i cnc es . 

1 , I e r' - ] t v I ■ I r 1 1 1 r 1 a i cr b i ^« u ' i 1 I s c our ,es . 

o <i "cta'o- re j ts t " Lit' t hod as an a 1 1 ♦ • rn.i t i ve hk ^de to t he 

1 1 s i I I 1 f M , tvi i n^; s "s t » Pi ^.c d upon a nor ma 1 ' r id t d i s t r i - 
1 ut I (Ui Old I on( .^m 1 t ant 1 * ^ . 1 h i > t r i Lt* r i i^i-basi d a ] t er- 
nilive s\'sttm ^ill be basod upon dia)',nosih, f(^Ilvwed bv 
1 nd 1 V 1 dua 1 i / L'd ( o r rec t i \ (. studies for s tudent s be 1 ou {^rope^ r 



o independent study, guided Hy teachers with expertise and 

t,xperieriLe in this nt'thtid. 
o studt-nt pt'L r tutor in^, sup^'rvi^eJ b\ tt'aeliLTs skilled in 

buc'h rianai'L'TA^n t . 

u I. vjf respoiidt'iiL L i^uuTSL^. , i .jiki^l^l! ! ^ t t.^tn Itf i wlLh itHi'iiiLal 

.ib i 1 i t i s in t ru s nt' thod . 

.^t lent 1 f iL -L yj^e resttirrb, supervistMl b\ tea<.b.ers uith 
backgrounds in appropri.ite re search fields. 
Sore ins I rue I iona 1 net bods used sparing i;- in tbt' 197n'^ \.\\\ Ln;o> uider 
usaue m the future. Ihese metbiods inelude: 

o coDiputer-ass is t ed i nst ru*. t K^n , l(^r students wi tbi conpatihle 

1 earning s t> 1 e s . 

o \ ear-.irtnind schuul oiK-ration, for students desiritu; this. 

o variable tine ^obeduUs, with et^aonts on personal i red 

c (Hib i nat 1 ons oi class ^Hnirs and davs lOpcn o<irpiis is im- 
plicit m this me t hod ) . 

o studont-ope r<ited enterprises, providing actual [products 

cmd services ft>r "reai-JifL'" kinds wf lecirnin-: i>xper iences . 

o nas t e ry-lt ve 1 criteria for has ic skills e out st s . 

o a "zero-re I ect " netbii^'-' an alternative node to the 

bi stone ^:radin^ svsten based upon a nor trial i";rade di^tri- 
lution and cunconitant T'^. This criterion-based alter- 
na t i ve sy s t en}w ill fie based up(^n d ia^;nos i s , { o \ loved by 
individualized lorreclive studies for students below propter 
acct>np 1 i shnel;! t levels. rncor[>orated into this s>sten 
Will be the ^;rantin^^^ ol acadvmic credit for knowled^.e and 
L^xpe r 1 en I es yci i nt>d away f rom re^ul ar sc bool prt^p.ranis . 

• ^ uider .ipp 1 i c\it 1 on ot~ tethnKjues for the determination of 

mdivichial stodcMR UL^ods, .ibilitie , < 1 sp i ra t 1 on s , ind 
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motivations, ab well as for the matching of all rhvbc 
with. ton]\itiblo teaching btylts. 

eJucational travel, with specialists in trdvel opportun- 
itios bupt^rvisint; pre-planned experiences. ^ 
television-centered learning for students Who respond well 
to chis nodiam (cable T\', clostu-elrcuit educational 
uiannels, IV asset te courses, two-way TV instructional 
sy s teqs , 1 1 c . ) • 

utilization of a wide variety of availablt^ eornmunity 
f X p e r t s as resource people. ' ^-^^ 
utilization of extensive educational ^dta banks with 
sti^r^^e and retrieval systems containing pertinent 
student records, j;ove rnment al ap;ency data, and other 
relevant information. 

t'Xtensivo use of hmger field trip^ (small -^roup "educci- 
tional excursions" (^f a few days or several weeks 
duration) . 

peer group instruction, closel> supervised by special- 

1 s Ln Clip inte rac t i on . 
simuiatitjtis <ind "teach inf^ games" strategies for those 
students with a proclivity tor these metjiods. 

^j:!? ^'iiX ^-lu ste r (S'^e Model elements below <iiKi ci.€ 
reci-indexed cluster in t>Hi Frtijit^sp L ec e ) . 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESSES 
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)s an aoive participant 
devplr)t.')n#nt 




systems, etc . ) . 

utilization ol d wide variety of available community 
expc-rts <is ier>ource people. 

utili:.atiin uf cxtensivL- lJii^ u t i on<i 1 dal.i bank^ uith 
st(ira>;e and reLrwa\iI :^vstiT.s oont lining, j^ertint-nt. 
student riH'ords, >',i^vernr't nt a I ,ivh lu v dita, and ^'thtM' 
re Levant, i nf orn; 1 1 io-n , 

extensive use of hniKer f u Id trips (snall-uriUip "educa- 
tional excursions" o! a few daNS or several ueeKs 
durat ion ) . 

[ver t^roup m^t ru^. t itni , cIc^slIv supervised bv special- 
ists in i^roup i nte rat. 1 1 oii . 

^>ir.uiat 1011^ ji:d ''teaching: ^vini's" stratei^ics for those 
students with a pr(>clivit\ tor triese meti*(His. 
L^LLllL^JLi' ^' '-^il^ ^ (See Model elements beli^u and t bt 
red- indexed cluster i n ttie frtnit i '-p i (x e ) . 
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strate gy — Slr.ilt't;y tiefined <is the Dveral! n^anci^\t'!iiL nt plan tor 
schoolir^^ Strate^\ will be dt!^^*^ 1 oped , irplomtnted, and r.onltorcd b> 
'^cans .^f I i>i>[u^rat ivi' proct^^e^ Lnvrlvirt; the stiulents, parents, other 
corrmunity persons, slIuh^I staff, school facilitators, evaluation tear-., 
and the tentr<il offue staff. Stratet^y will be Lonct-rned with r,^^als, 
objective.^, student counsel inj:; , entry <ind exit details, programs, instruc- 
tional processes, facilities, staffing patterns, and evaluation, 
r 

The Plannine Croup (a subset of the Stratrjir.- element) will use as 
TT.an;. kind^ (^f data as possible m str<ite^y develcvpment . These data will 
include societal r,oals prioritized b> the scbonl board, expectations of 
the Uual school copirmnity, input from students and stiff. 

Positive [mblic relations are considered essentia.! for succt ssful 
school operation. Strategy includes in*, o r[M> ra t i public relations into 
the nianagemt'nt plan, f'c cause the Model is projected as a c<Mit inuat ion 
of element<ir> and riddle s».l\ool programs of sirnl^r cjualit^ and 
philosophy, included in stratei\y are pr(^ces-t.«- vhjch coordinate .and 
articulate a\^ strata and subfi,r()U[^s of the 'uht^ol ss^ttT (^uch as earl> 

..ildhood. k inde rg.^rren , in te rned la te , nidcMo, juniiu* hi.^di, seniur hii;h, 
healtli services, iredia s^rviees, etc.) 

C_nrrmuni tj.' — Ihe education.il (. (^nmiun j t\ is titt nud as tb.at {u.rtion 
ot scLiet) ser\'L'd b' the s^^hool. Input freni LoniiiUiiit^ pla\s a vit-al 

rrle jn str.ite,^\' development. Such input is tieiiVLii frrm ,is r,an\ 
siMjrLL's cis pi^s^>jhle cind serves these j^'jULipal f unc t 1 1 -t^ s : 

e keeps the ci^mmunitv inft;rried of scimol t'Vro^s 1 

invt"^l\^t's tile '"omnMnit\ in thu dei i s i iMi'in.ik i nj', proit- is 
r b 1 1 ( onf^»o n echu ci t i ona 1 i^'ana v\ iit . 

cstifUisiits .1 bisL" o\ toiM'iimity suf'pc^rt tor prr^'i ir. .aid 
1 ns 1 1 uc t I on : 1 p r( >t rs sfs , pio in\ b i If >- i n>' a ssu t tiu t 
Uiat the '^IsMi.] a^fs vxist to servt the iiM-ininil>. 
O . rn ' es t b.r i 1 1 e ! I i)( 'od o 1 1 i runs i a 1 ' ^ 'pppr t neu 

ERIC 

iiriiraimTFfTi'Tniin progfams^ oew i 11 t r u c 1 1 o n^i 1 prcu esses, bond i«-i'_!i*s. 



tional processes, facilities, staffing patterns, and evaluation. 

The Planning Croup (a subset of the Strategy element) will use as 

ir.any kinds (^f data as pos^;ible in strategy development. These data will 

include so^u'tal -/.o.^Ls prioritized b> the .sch(^oI board, expectations iU' 
f 

tht' local schocU comruinity, and input fr(Mn students and staff. 

Positive publiL iflations are oonsidured essertial for successful 
SLb.ooi vMJtr<itJcn. btrat:u^;y inLludt'-. incor['(^ra L j public relations into 
the nanagoment plan. Fecau'^c the Model is pto]ecttd as a continuation 
c>t elementary and middle school programs (^f similar quail tv and 
philosophy, included in stratet',) are i)roct^>-L'S whicli coordinate and 
articulate all strata and subj;rtnjps of the s>.hp(>l svsterr (.-uch as early 
criildho(id, kindergarten, intermed i.ite , middle, junmr ni^di, ^.eniv^r liigh, 
health scrvii^es, n.edia strviees, ot^.) 

Comm uni t ;> --The edmaLK^nal ct-nmiunitv is dclined as th.at piu'ti^n 
of soeietv servei^ b> the -'hool. Input from tlit ct)mmunit^' pla\s a vital 
r-'lu in strate>;> development. Sucti input is derived from cis n.an\ 
sources as p.vssihle ar.d servc.^ these principal fmutions: 

kee[Ks t he ^ (^mr.iun 1 1 \' j nf orricd (^f scl:< 1 evi-nt s and 
involvL'^, the community, in tht dec i s i cui-mak i nj; [)r(n esses 
t li<i t concern educci t i t^nal m^ina mtMit . 
I Lstaolisht.^ ,1 base of lommunitv suj^port trr pregran:s and 

1 ns t rue t ouhii p rnt esses , m{ anvh i 1 e c, i v i nr a ssurani. t 
t ha t the sr Ik I d(^t s e.x i s t lo se rve I ht t ommuni I v , 
seiist* ^ the Likelihoi^d of firiaui i.'il supp(Trt of lu'v; 

ro ai'>s , lU'W i Us t r c 1 1'TM 1 p rtu esses , IxniC issues, 
and siu h . 

I in\*elvc'- > rau% pattens and partiit^ in th( i us t i u v t o ■n<i 1 



Kva ludt io n LvaludtiL'n iIil j)r(>L tjhh by uhich quality and/ 

or qu.intity of td cational a ol onp 1 1 shnt^U is niea^uired. The ihrust of 
tins prootjsb IS dLterriiiU'd IhrLaipli strjlery development aad it^ 
general [purpose to iir^.rove the aceonip 1 i shnen t of designated schooling 
f unc t ions . 

[Valuation rusc be made as nonthre<itening to staff and to students 
as IS possible. Its basic purpose is for the improvement (^f the leaTn- 
iPiV; prt oess. I he evaluation function uill consist of se 1 f ~€ valuat ^ on 
bv students, plus evaluation h\ staff aPiJ other school personnel in 
Locrdi na 1 1 un uith special evaluators v>lthin the school sys*^em. In 
addition, audit of the internal evaluation v^il] be conducted period- 
ically by external auditors so as to insure the validity and reliabilitv 
of tile evaluation functions. 

I wo principal evaluatory eriteri-i v. ill he: 

1) ilow well does tills [)e r Sv^n /p r u i:r am draw and retain students, 

employ m> i^niv te<.linHiues of educational enhancement'^ 
2.) H(^w v;ell lic the attivitiis andi effcrts i f this person/ 
P rog ram faster and romp te a visible sc ^loo 1 sy s t em ' 

Jvaluitua: vill rt f Ks t << r i sk-or i en 1 1 d piii [(-^sophv . Ideas 
aj'piitiil \orrh will i-e ^.>nsi,!ettd and ii^ p 1 emt ntedi v, ithcut st<'tistical 
r ^ - 1 >MS i o 1 aet t's sa r' ij t l ! t s s i s 1 1 l , <u'd • ' i ; s 1 1 o t v i 1 1 -aibst (, uec t 1 
t ^ . .Ml 1 / c ai:d . . ^^\pL'iisa t e I i r 1 1 » ^ e 1^ : nil . < t L> o I inr t ndt a\s it ^ . 

' L.u iio rs V' 1 1 1 n< t. ' t r 1 t^iM'it ntd it tht' ;rt imt innn\aU\t. " mt. 
t » o L ' iiis tU'\ ^ ^> 1 1 i ^ t ' i t I t^'-t"" rt d . t >v ^ ! r.-diu t I ^s 1 1: I tie 
t I ■ ' t . -a i I ' I ac K . } a sr - M >: it i ospht rt , i lu - ; i 1 1 i mist i t ut t' i noot ss.it v 
a ' J r» , " , ' t d . . s J siu L t .1 t l,t ■ S( w 1 1 a: l ' : > r t , 

M a t 1 - - 1 1 1 e . t n ^ M a I > I d t . til ; * i i a au ! a m m a " J : i < i ■ ! ■ • » * 
t . i . . - 1 > -s . 1 • t 1 1 \ s a I f ] t t I t ! t ! in t 1 } 1 \ Ml I d I t 

> \ f i ' t u a 1 U ' . I ; ' i , ' u N 1 1 ai I , , ! .! aj'^ n s t h ^ t t a t art t at a ^ i r i mi< ' I 
^PJC t VI I . i- , 1 1 1 K L I U ^ t ed 1 an i n^. t ra< t i on 1 1 ti ai. h i v i iS' t bt t .i p ib i 1 i t \ 



as is possible. Its basic purpose is for the improvement of the learn- 
ing process. The evaluation function will consist cf sel f -eva luat ion 
hy students, plus evaluation b> staff and (Uher school personnel in 
LOctdinatiun with spucial e\Mluatprs uitliin tht scliooi sys^-^m. In 
addition, audit thtr internal evaluation will be conductt^-d perK^l- 
iLaliy b\ extern.U auditors so as to insure the v.ilidity and ri'Iiabilitx 
of the evaluat ion f unc t lon.s . 

Iwo principal evaliiatory Lriteria uill be: 

1) How well does this per s(^n/prograt:i drciw and retain .-tudents, 
enployink' only techniques of educational enhancement? 

2) Kow v;ell du the activities and efforts of this persc^n/ 
program foster and pronK-te a viable school system? 

} valuation will reflect a risk-oriented [)hilosophv. Ide^is of 
ap[',irent worth will be considert^'d and inplenented \'itht^ut stcitistical 
re^tarLh as a necessary prerequ isi tt , at.d (.valuation sul^st q uon t 1 v 

rnoi^ni/.e and conpensate !\>r these kmd^ stdu.pl int: t.'ndeavois. 

[taehers will not feel threatened it tla\ .irt.' not innovative. Vanv 
teci«.her. and students Will It ^'"ost tonfortal U> and product i^t in the 
traditional siu^^le (.lassroon atnio.-^dier e , ^ht-'. \ constitute a neressarv 

.mv! fee ] a tc d t^>^p^nent of the solbjoliri^ ^'ftwrt. 

S tat i — 1 ht stall inMude^ all pers(>nne] ^.tt' \ out tiu inluca- 

ti<^i>.l ::issi(>n, F-r t.ii'^ '.'d. 1, noro i p t. titl. tiuui stitf \i'nld ft 

II tri'. touiil te ii ~' , In capsule forn, it appt^ats that tuture etuu.itional 

'I ' t s' I ^ \ , I 1 [ e e t t t ed b\ in i p .1 rui t i on 1 1 t e ii., h i v i nt' t ht. c.i[Mh i 1 i t 

ci i^^i r t.i 1 n 1 nr ^Aiiere <in\ student uould 1 i K' t^^ be, wh-»t t apab i 1 1 1 i ».'s the 

^^tudent 1.1^ r arhie\'nu', pt^^rsoiial dt-sires ,ind r,oal' , writinv, in ipprtu^riat 

prk^script: a- for tiie student m t ( rms ol speciti( liMrntn^; ^treny,thv, 

>t prd^. le-is, the ■ iiUi'j ^ teacher teachin^;-s t uden t 1 earni ng s t \ 1 es 

With instruftional pro( t sses .aid prc^rr.niis for oj>t inium results. 

i he reade! is rtn;ruhd that ' ins t rnr t i oim ] tOcTr* .md ''tt\'ni 1 <i( ii i ny." 
I ' < I't a tit . , t ( , 



Moi>t of tiiL- routine bLlioolm^^ duties will be accomplished by 
specially trained i^arapro f ession.i 1 s . As a result, tomorrow's teachers 
V'ill have ita re Lira' <ind c^pj-urtunj ty to interact intimately with students 
tn those kinds of optiHial learning situations which require professional 
valuing and skills of l;Lgli(>st order. Because the term student is used 
in its broadest sense, there will be teacher specialists trained in the 
education of many kinds of special students. 

Fac ilitator — The facilitator is the legally appointed leader o^ 
the school. As such, competency and effectiveness in the following 
itepis are requisites: 

o humanistic leadership qual ities. 

o leadership strategies in the areas of educational 

improvement and innovation, 
o proper management strategies for a variety of possible 

pedagogical approaches, including differentiated 

staffing, 

o group processes techniques for expediting "committee 

type" tasks. 

o communication with people of various ages, sex, 

ethnicity, and special interests within the school 
community . This includes sensi t iveness to the 
changing needs of school, society and community. 

o awareness of trends in educational processes and 

cu r r i cula . 

o evaluative techniques, and their uses in the decisiori- 

iTiak i rig [>rocH\Sf-. . 

( ent ral Of f ic e S_t<j_fJ — The central otfice staf ~ is tht (\idre of 
})ers(>niiL'] who provide t Xpert ise .nid services to the entire school system. 
Son.e wf tlu tuiutinti'- .nid respv r,^ i b i 1 i t i es of the central office statf 
are to: 

o articulate between the general goals of the educational 



eaucarion or many Kiftds or special students. 

Faci litator — The facilitator Is the legally appointed leader 
the school. As such, corapetency jnd effectiveness in the following 
Items art requisites: 

o humanistic leadership qualities. 

o leadership strategies in the areas oi educational 

iniproveinent ana innovation, 
o proper nanagement strategies for a variety of possible 

pedagogical approaches, including differentiated 

s taf f ing. 

o group processes techniques foi expediting "committee 

type" tasks . 

o com.municatiori with' people of various ages, sex, 

ethnicity, and special interests within the school 
community . This includes sens i t ivenes s to the 
changing' needs of schot>l, society and rommunit>. 

n awareness of trends in educational pr»>cesses and 

cu rr icul a . 

o evaluative techniques, and their uses in the decision- 

nak i ng p roct ss . 

( entral Office St aff — The central t^ffite staff is tht cadre of 
{)er.s(Minel who provide expertise <ind services to the entire schc^ol system. 
Son.e of tht fuULtion- and resp(in^>;M 1 1 1 les of the oentral office staff 
are to: 

irticulate hctween the general goals of the educational 
s>^tem <ind tfie specific immediate goals of l(H^al schools, 
furnish ]e;;.i] assistance to the local sch(M>l staff. 
o pr<>v{dt Plinninv ( i c)U[> strateg,ie^. 

t adriini st( r tiintis and provide i nst i t ut uwia 1 ser^Mcer. to 

I I'u ] u. i 1 < ill X > i s ta M . 



o maintain liaison between the school board and the 

local school staff, 
o maintain a climate of trust and confidence at all tiires 

conducive to improvement and effectiveness of the 

local school staff . 
3 . 3 Application of the SWEP Model to a Metroplex Secondary School 
Because circumstances beyond the control of the Project Staff 
precluded actual application of the Model to the anticipated 
Skyline West Educational Park, the Model was applied instead 
to a hypothetical Metroplex site. This section describes this 
application of the universal SWEP Model to the creation of a 
hypothetical secondary school, hereafter referred to as SWEP-H. 
The purpose of this application exercise was threefold: 

(1) to test the Model and ^ ls Planning Specifications, 

(2) to serve as a po-^sible guide for other metropoli- 
tan school system planners, and 

(3) to provide concepts for future schooling within 
the Metroplex itself. 

In this test of the Model's logic and applicability, SWEP-H 
was hypothesized as a comprehensive secondary school designed 
to serve the ::pecial needs of unique students within the 
Dallas-Fort Worth Metroplex (Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas). The Planning Specifications used included: needs 

issessment; legr. : , political ancl financial constraints; site in 
fat 1 1 itie^s ; g(>als and programs ; instrueL it^nal proc esses and 
staff; md str.^tei^v and evaluation. 

3. L 1 N £^ e d s A s s £■ s s m c n t IMannnv2_ Spec if ! cation 

The first PLintung Spec i f ii a t ion t on- 

s 1 d e r e ci i ^ that of needs a s * ; e s s m e n t . s s t \s s - 
mept of sth(K^ling needs can b<"> ^'^i^orr,;^ ] i shed in 
a number of ways, but essentially what ate 



precluded actual application of the Model to the anticipated 
Skyline West Educational Park, the Model was applied instead 
to a hypothetical Metroplex site. This section describes this 
application of the universal S^-^E? Model to the creation of a 
hypothetical secondary school, hereafter referred to as SWEP-H. 
The purpose of this application exercise was threefold: 

(1) to test the Model and its Planning Specifications, 

(2) to serve as a possible guide for other metropoli- 
tan school system planners, and 

(3) to provide concepts for future schooling within 
the Metroplex itself. 

In this "est of the Model's logic and applicability, SWEP-H 
was hypothesized as a comprehensive secondary school designed 
to serve the special needs of unique students within the 
Dallas-Fort Worth Metroplex (Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas). The Planning Specifications used included: needs 
assessment; legd , pnlitical and financial constraints; site and 
facilities; goals and prograiTiG; instructional processes and 
staff; and strategy and evaluation. 

3.3.1 Needs Assessment Planning Specification 

The first Planning Specification to be con- 
sidered is that of needs assessment. Assess- 
ment of schooling needs mn be accomplished in 
a number of ways, but essentially what are 
determined are the manpower market data, student 
demographic data, and data from which school- 
ing gOcxl.; can be inferred. 
It will be assumed that each school district participating in the 
iniil n* d i St r ir t SWIT-ll schn(^l h<i^ performed a r4ee(ls assessment and has 

1' . 
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determined which communai needs exist. This particular needs assessment 
is an evaluation of current student-community data, plus a projection of 
future educational needs in terms goals and objectives. For SWEP-H, 
the focus of the needs assessment begins with the Metroplox and is 
then widened to include the National and international scenes. 

3-3.2 Legal, Political and Financial Planning Specification 

Multidistrict school construction, operation, and main- 
tenance require precise contractual agreements between 
school districcsc In addition, many such multidistrict 
missions may even require special legislative dispensa- 
tions. In any case, the legalities of such joint 
ventures must be 'iuly considered as constraints. The 
reader is referred to Volume II*, Appendix 5, for a more 
detailed discussion of legal ^nd political consider- 
ations, including the origia and nature of such 
considerations for planning the Project-resultant school 
and alternative strategies for dealing with these 
considerations. 

As pointed out in the research data (Volume II, Appendix 5) there 
exists an almubt limitless array of strategies, mechanisms, and arrange- 
ments that might be devised and/or Included in a plan for a Project- 
resultant school involving two or more school districts; but almost every 
such arrangement or mechanism that niight be selected would, it seeirs, 
entail one or more political and/or legal difficulties or constraints 
requiring advance recognition and some effort for removal or modification. 
In the detailed discussi(ni of Volume II there are presented some of the 
"most likel\" strategies and mechanisms that might be employed by 
participating districts for cooperative or joint establishment and/ot 
operati('u of a Pro ] ect- resu 1 lant sc onl, along with cin analysis (^f loKdl'^* 
and/or fio ] 1 1 i ra 1*** constraints inherent to each such strategy or rirranpe- 
ment, and recommendations for tlie removal or amelioration of the effects 



tenance require preci$e /contractual agreements between 
school districts. In addition, many such multidistrict 



missions may even require special legislative dispensa- 



tions. In any case, the legalities of such joint 



ventures must be duly considered as constraints. The 



reader is referred to Volume II*, Appendix 5, for d more 



detailed discussion of legal and political consider-- 



ations, including the origin and nature of such 



considerations for planning the Project-resultant school 



and alternative 'strategies for dealing with these 
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As pointed 



out in the ri?s*earch data (Volume II, Appendix 5) there 



exists an almost 



limitless array of strategies, mechanisms, and arrange- 



ments that might 



be devised and/or included in a plan for a Project- 



resultant school involving two or more school districts; but almost every 
such arrangement or mechanism that might be selected would, it seems, 
entail one or more political and/or legal difficulties or constraints 
requiring advance recognition and some effort for removal or modification. 
In the detailed discussion of Volume II there are presented some of the 
"most likely" strategies and mechanisms that might be employed by 
participating districts for cooperative or joint establishment and/or 
operatic^ of a Project-resultant school, along with an analysis of legal** 
and/or political*** constraints inherent to each such strategy or arrange- 
ment, and recommendations for the removal or amelioration of the effects 

* Volume II is an assemblage of detailed rer^rarch data considered to be 
of interest to a select few; therefore, the reader is reminded that 
'it is available at cost from the Project Director. 

'^'^ Including those arising from bt^th statutory and juridic state law, or 
from the lack of either statuturv prcwisif>n or judicial precedent, or 



*** J'Politiral" as used in tlus presentation ex c t ud es the involvement 
p.irty or narrow partisan politics, hut rather refers to decision 
m. iking (or the acceptance of decisions) by the' distri * b(ciy jh)] i r ic , 
the citizens of the school district i.i\\i\h^x thi'ir rhf tod ref^irscnta- 
tives Hhe Board of School Trustees). 



bc^th. 



of such constraints. No attempt is made in this discuss ion to proirote 
the desirability of the cst<iblishment and/or operation of a niul t i - •! i ^ t r ic t 
school, but rather to present an analysis that may be helpful to those 
O'fficials who will have already tentatively decided that such a school 
would be desirable, pr<"/ided a mutually satisfactory modus operandi can 
be found for bxringing it into existence and for assuring its operation, 
and have then reached the stage of identifying and weighing possible and 
available strategies and arrangements as a basis for a final joint decision 
to proceed. 

In Volume II, the feasibility of two principal strategies for multi- 
district schools is discussed; namely, consolidation of school districts, 
and cooperative arrangements between school districts. Also the following 
aspects of consolidation are treated: 

(a) complete county-wide consolidation; 

(b) consolidation of a central-city district with one or more 
con t iguous , smaller districts; and ^ 

(c) partial or "layered" consolidation of districts. 

In Volume II, the following cooperative arrangements are discussed: 

(a) two or more school districts jointly providing and operating 
entirely within the borders of one of the districts all 
of the specialized educational programs/services needed 
for certain categories of special-need pupils who res ide 
within any and all of the cooperating districts, and for 
which this purpose a facility would be jointly provided 
either through new construction, or the renovation and 
modification of an existing structure not needed other- 
wise by the "receiving district", and with a general 
.igreenien t for the par t ic 1 pat i ng d 1 s t r i c t to each bear 
a pro rata p<irt of the cost of the enterprise based un 
the proportion of the total pupil enrnlimcnt originating 



and have then reached the stage of identifying and weighing possible and 
available strategies and arrangements as a basis for a final joint decision 
to proceed. 

In Volume II, the feasibility of two principal strategies fo^^ multi- 
district school^^ is^ discussed; namply, consolidation of school districts, 
and cooperative arrangements Lt^Lween school districts. Also the following 
aspects of consolidation are treated: 

(a) complete county-wide consolidation; 

(b) consolidation of a central-city district with one or more 
contiguous, smaller districts; and 

(c) partial or "layered" consolidation of districts. 

In Volume II, the following cooperative arrangements are discussed: 

(a) two or more school districts jointly providing and operating 
entirely within the borders of one of the districts all 

of the specialized educational programs/services needed 
for certain categories of special-need pupils who reside 
within any and all of the cooperating districts, and for 
which this purpose a facility would be jointly provided 
either through new construction, or the renovation and 
modification of an existing structure not needed other- 
wise by the "receiving district", and with a general 
agreement for the participating districts to each bear 
a pro rata part of the cost of the enterprise based on 
the proportion of the total pupil enrollment originating 
in each of the "trending districts"; and 

(b) several school districts jointly providin,^ and operating 
a ga laxy of the same sur t of sper ial i ze(^ ^^'^iic at i ona 1 pro- 
grams and services, as described under tlie first variation 
(^f the coope^.j t i ve-ar raiuuT^ent strate^;y, hut In distribute 
the separate constituent specialized programs and the 

1") 
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facilities ncoded for such programs among the various 
parti( ipaiin^^^ di'-^ricts, with each district providing 
the fa-iiitios, staff, and management for the special- 
ized programs allocated to it, Und^^r such an arrange- 
ment one district might provide all of the programs 
(in ore facility provided by and within that district) 
needed for all of the blind-and-deaf secondary pupils 
residing in the multi-district area; while another 
participating district would provide (within its 
boundaries) all of the specialized programs and facili- 
ties needed for all of the paraplegic secondary pupils 
of the entire multidistrict area; and concurrently a 
third district mighc have the responsibility for pro- 
viding programs and facilities for all of the autistic 
and emotionally-disturbed pupils of secondary school age 
residing anwhere in the participating districts. 
In this manner the responsibility for all of the specialized programs 
that can not be provided feasibly by any one of the individual district.^ 
exclusively for its own pupils would be "parceled out" among the several 
districts with eacli district assuming a pro rata share of the cost of each 
program based upon the number of special-need pupils it has attending that 
particular program each year, calculated on a program-cost basis, and 
defraying such costs on a fee payment nr tuition basis. The operational 
confH**4^t of the F'ro]ect-result<int scliool under this set of arrangements 
would l^e quite different f rovA the i (Uicept of a P r( ' j ect- resul tant school In 
which all of its progra^.s are prt>VLded at omj locale under a unified 
management scheme; nevertheless, the purpose and product (educated 
[Mipils) (nuld be the .same as f:>r the concept o^ the unified Project- 
resul tant sc Ihh)! . 

For purposes of modeling it will be assumed that the legal and 



■ inic i.a^j.j.xLj ^LTjvj.um uy aiiu wiLiiin LnaL aisrrxct; 

netJed for all of the bl ind-and-deaf secondary pupils 

residing in the ruil t i-d i s t r ic t <irea; while another 

participating^, distrnt v^nild pr^vuit^ (vilKin if. 

boundaries) all ol t iie spe*. i al i .:ed pri'i'.rans an^l faLili" 

ties needed W^r all ^^f the paraplevMc stepndarv 

of the entire r ul t id i s t r L jrta; and LoncurrLntU a 

third district n.i^;ht have iht respons ib i li t > t^r pnw 

vidin.^ programs and facilities for an_ of the cUjLlstic 

and emot lunally-d i sturbed pup lis of secondarv lic>e] {^.-e 

residing anwhere in the participating, distriLts. 

1. manner the responsibility for all of the speci.ilired prograr^s 

that can not be provicU-'d feasibly by any one oi the nu'ividual iistriets 

exclusively for its ovvTI pupils vould be ''parcel* out" an. org tb. several 

districts with rich district assuming a pro rata hare of tiie cost of earh 

ft 

program based upon the number of special-need pupils it has attending that 
particular ^ rograni each year, calculated lu. a p rogram-C's t basis, and 
defraying such costs on a fee paymient nr tuition ba^m. itic operational 
concept of the Pro j ect- resu 1 1 an t school undt^r tLis set ot arr^mgi^rttMit ^ 
would be quite different from the L(>ncept nf a Pri^j eot-resultant sch.i^i^. 1 in 
whit^h all of its programs are provided at one locale under a unif ied 
management scheme; nevt^rtKe less , the purp(\se and prt^durt (educated 
pupilc) could be the same as for the concept t-' the iinifud I'rc^ject- 
resultant school. 

For purposes of modeling it uill be assumed that tht legal and 
financial bases tor SUH'-H ^ ive been establi^hed; and that the scluml 
will ser^^e an area including: the western portion (M the Dallas Independent 
f^^ht>ol i'isLriLL, tut t^astern section the Fnrt V,nrth Indtptmutiit Sclu-ol 
District, md tiie 1 d-i i t i l s lio >] C . a r ic t bttwetn. 

t: ' 
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3 . . 3 Site and Fa cilities Plan ning S pecifi cc^ t i c n 

i^r^u eud ini; undtT tht assunptinn that the constraints 
i^t the neoi,. .is^ t'ssi c tit i . \\ II .is tlie le^al and finan- 
^iil I'LmniH' TpcH I f u at : MIS h.ive bot-n prop^rlv handled, 
the nt'Xt stt'p will h^- to ^ensider possiblt^ alternative 
siteb anJ r"aci I ll it^s , 0( course, tiie SKIV Model is 
not ta^ i I i t\- or s 1 tt-dependunt , so existing install- 
ations should be first considered as prospective sch(H)i- 
Mv/ -ites. Sites and faciiitits considerations wiii be 
derivcu I'roi thtj deniopraphi^ , manpower, and r,oais data 
i^a t[ie rod dun n^; the needs assessment , 
n ntu taoilitv cfuistruct ion is contemplated, careful consideration 
-«^' si'^en t- eUL-r^y needs, to \^aste di8p«;sal, to transpor tat icui , and 
t. tb»- rca: . rerieuLS irpeseu bv the solioolinK prop^rams. In regard to 
^-■nt r/; nt-t-J-, r i o i l i v.ns are de^^f^ied neressar} t;) insure adequate supplies 
oivl to a-,sart tLa: c t^ns t r nc t ; tvi design oaid aterials vield optimal con- 
''^ ^. ^ '-ct \i pfiul 1 Of i.'^ nid iJ)^ Volume IT, tins Ke[>ort). 

' t- ^ ' dt. > ti>';-:s J '1 1 ide irow-^ii^u-. l^r .idf(iiujte hcifni^m^: b{>th 

I' ' ^ I LOUS t**ioLnLs, .rJ . r -.o'li i. o.t^s; jnd suffit.,ont assurance 
' * ^ • - ' ^ ' ' ^ t . : , \ t ' ' . I P' t - :,i 1 o . -va I I \\ .'i idt'quate 



r.i be j 'ha ^ ed .mi t i due t' 



It I ' Li.' 



erJc 



i: 

3.3.4 (loals cin d Programs Planning Specification 

CoaL^ and programs are planned, using data obtained 
frc3m the needs assessment process. The subsections 
that follow categoriti, are student demography, manpower 
needs, student types, and programs. 

" ^t iui> "^ t 'k '^A)-^ raphy — At t ua 1 studonl donH)gt <iph i l ddta lor 
tJK Muirt^pK'^- wrw n^lanu'j during the luitial ph.isos ot thr 
i'rojOit a ul .iiL' i>iMn(l i [i WWunu- II, AppL'iidix !. Jhoso sai.ie kinds 
oi d^'iiuvw i[^hii dM ' 'rr».' h po t ti u s 1 zo d 1 i^r ihu <iroa to pl- st, rvod 
SU'ii'-fl. It w,i-> issunt'il thciL t hi' lU'ods assL'ssniiMU daia would 
1 u 1 1 r *L S I L L' t h 1 r , i ^ t ' r 1 t. u : 

. lorl. jKT t t ut ( 'lO ) of Lho S,nn(J sludunLs in t ho school 
Uill v'oiu ir"iM,> t iriiliL'-. >vhosL' nuoi'io is in Uu- upp* r '^0 
■m" tht irn- i)wLh st.uuhird Metropolitan statistioal 

ari o- . 

. liMv prr I ii[ {^0 ) nf ^),of)0 sLudfiit-. uii! 

or ^'t r In.' hfjiii piTi^'fU''^ ».i t.ho sL-ouLii'd m_ t ri 'po 1 i t an 

st <it : .L 1 * .i 1 iro {>n . t and-i rd i / rd 1. 1 'st s o i ,u .id* : i ■ - ichleve- 

mon I . 

. lliirL -Mvr [mt .*'MI ( T)' j M th« ,000 St ud^'Pi .Mi lu 
n , f 's r lit 1 oi't I I .MSiiip - 1 1 V 1 s ! t 'i I p ' !m t 'd- 
* r 1 : 1 1 I '{^ > ; j t ill , t 1 : 1 t i ^ i 1 iff < ' . 

. 1 n - ' i * .M > ' , ! . • o ' I 1 ! t \ I I < J " )0 pid ^ 1 i ' 1 !!■ i p.' 

t p ' I 1 1 ; • ^ P \ ' s [ i ' p t 1 i i ' . > 'v' P ; ! , I ! . . ' f p ! , • ■ . 1 * . 

■ — ' < ) . 

. Op: ! ' ' i I h ' . • 1 t P I , I . ~ ! ' I , 
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the Metroplt'x were obtained during the initial phases of the 
Project cipd arc found in Volume 11, Appendix I. These Sdmo kinds 
ot Jo'>*\.,tMp}i n dat i wrfL' hvpot [it.'s i Zt d lor th^' ari.-a to sorved 
Sl.'l!'-!!. I I u'as o-^^ai'iL'd that llu' in i'ds a-iSL-ssnicaU datv* vvwu^d 
1 n u r t lU t h,i r it 1 1 i i s t i ^ s : 

. i^'Tlv prr ^t'nl (>()'} ol iho ),()U() Mud.aUs In tli*' s^ii-'nl 



ar< IS. 

I'Mtv pvv ( it (30,) of iIk' 3,000 st^udonts will '^vc at 
OT' a[ni\L' I ho nOth rront i i e di' tht- st. aulard n^et ropt'l i lan 
statisiK.il .iTL'vts on standardized tests of acad^nic achieve 
men L . 

Ihirty-fivc por (.vwl ( ) the 3,000 studuaas - ill he 
f ?'('ni lIu rai lal "iinoritv ^;roaps livin.: with, in Hu -t oul- 
a rd ra' t r< >[\) 1 i t an s ta t i s t i H a riMs , 

1 ht' [!■ >vi I t'M r o ] 1 ; L 1 i ] 1 1 )t >i I 3 , (HiO and w 1 1 i i a« I udl• 
tiM^st .:radr^ ' iMi V L [1 1 1 > 'M, i 1 I ' laiowii .is ^aMdfs h thr'<ai,'h L\ 
1 M >!at;Hir.h< r ni,.lt's h\ i pp ri i - i ria t ^ ^ I M v» po r 



will 



I r^Ti iaiia]ii."b whost- i'uoine is m tho uppor 30' 



^ for hoth standard Me t ropol i t .,n statistical 



S L a ( h 



r \ 1 ia \ '.;hi rr u i t h i n .i 



- , a K T~ 1 d 1 i 1 



r 1 1 



s 1 adt M t s ^. a 



r 



1. 



I' ^ •>inil iiu ^ , i»[ivs i ■ 1 ins P)d 
' ^" , 1^ ii t ."t ,M 



^M), (!()() 



/ 1 t 



1 1 'i.f^ 



* 1 



i ' ^ < i 
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nan ,n i p 1 1 r 



^ II liii. A ' t ! u a 1 



t... i I" ta i t s j-^ L^r-urcr-, :^ ArLruaii i .iTKOt pla^u, uiid lu prepare 



1 icr Laiaation p r* sl-. . All prc\/a'a-s vill m- 
■ . 1 1 - . I L a* ^ , ^ u n u aio , a s I T-i 1 ! ~av a I L'- 

- < ' ' ■ ' 1 r ' a L I ' ' <i\ . ra-iu , .aul ' i 1 ! "i^c* 



a- li.L a'. . 



i . t ■ 



> «^ ' 1 . ' I I t 1 1 1 > I ' a a ; a' 1 , a r 1 ! \ i ^ 
^a- . ' ^ pr.> r J. > a t . 1 , ■ \. I I 1 hu 

' a . ' I ii^ p T! lu L i V 1 t \ c i t he- 

. t ,i >;^a aui inttai-Uiny piai 

■tr.arL \ lu^ PI phi i-it.aa;! Si.- so^ K 
1 ^ a. t - > 'un ' 1 i lu, , a^'*^ ^^a nr. L a { (i 1 

■ Ma, 1 a t I \ ^ . I 1 t . 1 ! « . 1 ) 
: ^ : . \ . : ' t.ia h, L U' . n: 1,, .iii^ 

1 i . a 1 . i-r . « ] 1. , t . a iv'--,aai 
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,t ' I 



t at 



V • r ^ ! t . J' r. ' r i . » • • v u < ' \ i 1 ' I » 
. t : ' I i ; L , > T~ . ^ ' ( . . L i \ 1 L s I 1 t i 1 c 
(- ' i :i .11 Tl-. ciiul i n 1 1.' I L's t I Hi pr(> 

. r . . ' t ^ ^ hoo 1 , \ e I nn.c III i "i 



t'. ' : lL I t ^.L u 



iIk' ci! tuntli, L'lc\t.'iUh, and 



tail la < I 



-i i ji ^ilhu'l CiLiiT'i '1 traiairi;^ la jU::iar (alU^^'us. (piH'-and 
' 1 T I t' r L I 1 1 1 . ' t fd [> la ' r,i: ^- ) . 
V it V I 1 1 . c aia 1 I s I t , U vt I s L ud s . 

i' I K. ^ 1 I i I L j> r int. 1 pa I i dui a t i an.i 1 id) j ta t i v and w i 1 I 

ila' ".ai L' (.an }h s.iid f( r Laaisurc-r 
^ sc I r-a\-arL nass vithm rita iurri^ula, 



la 111 I r . - i: 



II a 



«. t a I 1 aa a t < tit .at nr '> !. i miust r i a 1 .i, c tlif 



. t 



a I T : ( a 1 a idti - 'n , 1 1 1 1 'a \u]< n I 



, U ii ^ t ud 

a ,1 . t I ^ . 
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■ ' ' : r r 11 - . m . ^ . r u t r t i r ^ , -/f I'-T \ , t - ^ n ^ > 1 . Sm h 

".uHi-lit^t ' !t'Vt.-i" pro rar^ f.^r tt-^.uhiPi^; tlu' iMiL^raLo or !.ir-^^« \^-\~ 
liiL'-T^'r iiUr'tr^, iiK' lilt' IiiL. 

Ip <K\iif_i>'r. I' spL'Ci.ii ourso-1 :\'ot ip unique ^ii'tw^ ot -.lu^lrnl^ , .i 
' i>rtj (»t .cp.^'rj ^tiutu';-> in^liKlinp l,rp. ii.i'. < .ii^ts, "\itlu mTn^, ^^^u'li.t.-., 
^*vitl -'MiCK'-, ft^r^uT Lit*) u,i , r u- u ,nu^ f i a!'--, ou' phvsi. ^ (i- 

lU it I 'P ill t-'PtllUU tC \'t I'Tfet c'P liur iPL lilr l^'^-l-^s. -.'r I 1 ] - , -.IP li 

.IS rtMu uip .uk: 1 r 1 1 It t t u , p i i 1 P.irt w u ! p i b U'pp I u ^ m ^ ' t t ^ i ' u r^ nl - 



1 . 1 t c el r 1 1 P ^ 



-.ip r\ s t f 



t r 1 1)'. ; I f-.* pt ■ r.uh ^' ^ t >pp 1 M > 



' ■ t. 1 i ' 



1 p c.ti p su; 



p n M ' ' ' ' 



t I 1 ! i 



'Pi '( 1 '1. 



1 ' It sL v\iL Ippt , \u t : 
I 1 n 1 t.' 11 t h 1 L ^ 1 I i ■ p 



I PL- -^l uPc PL. i ..pt' r 



t p. I t P p' t 



T . : .t't t 1 P 



1 ] 



L r 1 UP. t - It r e 1 p. ! " t L < 



>r p !, Pt 



1 t 



p r , ' 



t P! 
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core of general studies including language arts, niathenat i c^s , sciences, 
spcial studii'^, fi^rtirr 1 ar ig.es , r^us u .md ftiH' arts, and physic. ,1 t-d- 
i^^atiiMi 1 1 1 ^.K^tiniiL tp ] K' .Mt.'iL'd dnrinr tl;e pi-d's. i.isu -'rills, h 
I I iv' 1 ^ ii ' !■ I • ^' I t. 1 . , . ' ! 1 ; - u't u n t ,1 r [ " K ' L 'u • st ' ^ . t , d ; : t » r ^ nt ~ 
la 1 1 d 1 1 . ' ♦ ,L e r V ^> t i ' > " . . ^^:m t \ ' i . ^ t ju ;a ^ ^ < ♦ ■ r.'> \ 1 nu L rt. 



■ • ' I } . . I . 

1 1 1 1 st ru> I in t , ^: c t fi t 
St .na e II tli.it L 1 rv I. L . ■ 



I'M ■ ' t. 1 * T 



L \ L ]' , it: \ 



r a Ir ( t 



t 



1 1 \k 1 



I 1 t'P t S L . I'C \ V • ^ i 

".>at t It!'^ i.t .! • aa ' 
Si a a t avltan - c r t r ] r , t iiL t ■! a 



Ml. ' Ml! 1. > hi' M SI las 



it 



M t . 



a t a : a . 



! ^ r 



a ^tt t .11 



1 I a. a , 



! t 1 i 



r 



' ' a , I as t *,ta- , t : t ^» i ( t r 
" ^ 1 ' , 'fit ^ s a 1 i ' ' t • a I ' t ' ^ , r a I > i I 



i 1 . ■ ' js r» 'a- k- 1 < \ J \. i i v h 
>: 1 ^ 1 I r" 1 ;a 1 I U's ^ * t [ a- 
I : I U t Kit ^ r t liu W-l 1 1 r- 
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[ t i r ' til c r, 



I'll V' t I 



1 1 1 r ^ I 1 
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! < t ■ 



1 t t 
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si { P-ll t'C'Uv at u r.a 1 ^ bj t i ves w 1 1 1 supplenei-t l\\v general nature oi 



t .1 ' • -- , ' ' ^ ' • ■ : • ^ • ^ ! I'l ' I i: ; Li ^ ' t 't ' i ^ ' ' . 

' . . ' ' ' 1 - I : t 1 . is > : T ' s 1 ^ 1 ' Ic : i ] 1 1 1 . t ■ 

.1 ; . ■ : . •I ' . ^ ' L ^, 1' L ' , trJ ' > t ■ ! ' * . > \ 1 t 'I ' ^ ' 

t _ . ' ' ^ ' t . • r . .lit' I. I , ' ' ( ■ ' 1 ' - ( M ■ V t 1 I . . 1 ! ' I T , K r < I U 

] * ' • . 1 ' ' ' ' ' ' i r ^ ' ' I ' ' ■ i ^ 'vM \ . i: ] J ' r - [ vr.^ - I 

' \ ^ • 1 > ' ' s , • ■ t M ' . L ■ J ' I I .'T f 1 . i.' • ' t ' 

• ' ' • ^ • , - ^ ' L • t ' [1 ^ jM^ . I . ^ : ^ L 1- V . I : ' t 



I ' : . t 1 i' . 



^ i t t 



I i;t I . lib 



ill i- 



\ I ' .lit 
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itc-^, '^mtI '.ito'-, and resource persons. 



1- : 



'1 t.. i , 



1 1 ' - 



1 L 
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.uu! St I' Jop t . t iif i I 1 

< '^K^ 1 'v^^.'- IP tic 1 1 1 1. rn < t 



t ' 1 , ! ; si> . > p^ I -1 



^ I t 1 



^ t '1 , <i- 1. t Lt' r s 1 • i 1 a r ; i > . ^ • 

: 1 • " I r : r 1 r " r v 1 c .-^ i : i \ o s r r' ^ t . ! ' 



r ( i\ J v.i r 1 t ' i • I ) ! ^ ; : > i m i » ■ 
' r 1 1 ' t 1 ! ^ . 1 in r ' < rt ii.t 



i 1 ! 



u r 1 
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educational "rest and recuperation*', sick leaves, study abroad, travel 
study, and ether sinilar pr(^^'rars. A>'iin, student-^^uardicin chi^ice v;1 1 1 



jj t_> ' [ \ " t V e s s ^ ;i .1 f'j. !. . 'li.. ' ; . L ^-t_ , \ i 1 1 . ^^lltULe 

viiift' ! i 1 t_t I'-i 1' L ^ . N'lrriPw ^^i.it'ts, !\ r .i^, i ii.^- ; en^i«. ill ^,M:d^ , 
• ' ' ' * f - ' ' * ' ' , : • . f ' r t 1 ~ ' M-'i > . . * 

I : . : ; . ' \ : . ; , 1.' . ' L ' • . . i 1 1 ^ I I 1 : V t ! i < : . L» t :;•■ 

l - 1 r ' < t : • <] pnvf^-'-.L . A -ul'iluue ! I'T^'. L --'-L ^. . ' 1 ] 'e de\'ls. t'.' 
^^^^ 1 I , «rxr>i^^i t , rv L -.e t t i ( i 1 ' ept ir i .^l t-xustM' ii- 

V . J r M ^ . , : ti 1 M - ^ . ; Mj - ^ . » 1 ' m i t i . l i 1 i L 1 1 ( > t ; > r o r a: s v i i 1 i ' : ~ 

^ erper :t<. -,.^re w'l-^ rry^:^- la'ilitit^), i nst L i en • 1 pre^ s.se'r i i i trius 
'u ltd t.ie «i :isi\l ^rileru'ii \. i ! ' bt precths-L i i\m t i v e- 

nes-. . f r L'le Cei^liers, " 1 i' i I lejLl^es, and 1*' It ieej-o ri'^lit , u^e it" 
1 1 i LXerplity i^^ar jili i ] ^-.eph> . Prc'^ u ^^si vall '^^ v'idLl> vuitJ tliat 
.ii: '\atcp Lfieir . rni^^> ^tv'u*-. ntb i ns t nu t j ' -n^i 1 stvle^. lie- 
eesses vill 1 ..ike .u:v.iPta,;e el" ua T t e r-^y t en e r y:an i .:a 1 1 en v.hivh uiil I't 

-iTc'l t- \ear-reUiMj ep^ratien. 

ii.d vet untested . u r t i > r ' . i prei, ls^.^s \ ill liW-i^' e\i r. t I la-n, 
^l) ra.t'iL resfari.t aMIM' mutates C'le lr..ir'' left herMspbere per- 

■ , rr pi', ininpttl" 'l r:* anci ,e t!"ti. turMiieim Miili tlie rL,^dil K.Tispiu>re 
e.>"i:^.te, s[ -ti.il e^i Ijt'i.ll^ pr<^e--e-, , re^tl^t i • W i . !h<i C te^t a-b 

.uT^ e^-l ^. -ett ' I 1 t iM ir . - iu it ' ' ' altera'i' st aU ^ 

. . i. a at . .a ■ f ^ ) r. , • t a a i . 1 pr ' ed'.r » d ; a , L r - -p i . ana , ri- 

. . ^ , t , » , • 1 ' ♦ Pi ^ i * f r t ' ^ " I'' ■ t t r . ie r'^ t na. i i"; ' ■ i I 'a 
, . . . e • » . • I' . N . > , . r . : I -~ * * 1 t r - 1 , r ■ 1 . t ' a r t . 

, ' 1 : , • : . . ' * ^ { , * M , i I T- ^ r' . ^ - ' ^ . an t ' ' . . , 
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{ t [ML^it < I I 1 , II , . i; ir ' h.i\ , t . ) . It luis i Iuhm^ tim v>, n i / 1 tl 

Lhit iiil t't t i on 'viib ' "^m^I tt^uluM' .mp. w u- 1 ri.. i ii i ni' influeM^^^ m llu^ 
iiie ot i .->ia'iopt. Umc lit r-st U'ltMil i t f r.ie t I on ^'rufjuent 1 v orrurs best on 
cin 1 I'd 1 V iJ'Ki 1 1 /od ' IS1-. . : Kt' ro f f , r(^->t instruction v. i 1 1 bo bii^.blv m- 
Ji V I * 'i 1 1 i z«L d . 

ibt^ SU !^F-H st<it t vi]] li <u?\pr\^<.'C of specinlijed [^rt fossitu^al leacdi- 
ors, par iprofos.->ion>i 1 por^'^nnel with particular training, and commuiiitv re- 
s >urv t por-^, \ \u t' '.y.cr, i] ^^ills v^ i i i fuiMll sone of the unicjuo tech- 
till. ..1 .nn^ .Kado^ ic roUs irrurbcnU uitb the spt-oial pri^urams c^f SV,bP-b!. 
In >:enora', tho ra-.T^^t s^b^'C^l st.Ut will: 

. t'xb. ibit torcorn for studont-^, r-e^pt'ct < students, interest 
in ^rudt-rts' ^'tP'if^, a^vJ e:.pe>^ tat ion <^f student t orp- 1 i sb- 

s V t pt , ^;oi"t ''t^, snpp 1 e^ » iM^ tbt ' ...-it i ona 1 roles o I 

• 'IN i . 'i» - 1 ' . ^ ^ t o. 1 . h 1 o [ ' ] i' . ,in.i t r( bn i nut^ d i 1 t t-r- 



r- 



1 r • ■ p . 



.I'M t ^ 



t 1 ^ 



o-^ tbo'. t : n I p 1 t 
1 ( f one t ( I r ■ 1 ) ,Pio t 
til ' 1 n 1 p t ndt p, r s 



h.iP. 



L ' 1 n I ! 



r. -r. .e( t 



bi ' t 



,1 ' 



^ : f o 
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The SWrP-H stciff will bt' comprised of specialized professional terich- 
r , ^) ir ipr(^fession<iI pers{^nnel with {)articulai" ttainin^, and community re- 

"ir ' » i .'T ■ r - ' i ,^ t . i 1 * ; ! 1 1 s V i ] 1 t u I f I M -or t.' o\ uiw<^uo tei h- 

'1 I'l^i idi-" i( fv K p^nn I ei:l ' i t h t ^le siu v ki I t r> -.mmt.s or SV,'}1'-H. 
:i' >t:ir^i', tit' T ' 'I'^'t s.ihol t>.!t 1 ] ] : 

. t'ln^it i(U]4.tMT^ t nr stUiir-rls , r^'-ptit student^, mt crest 

in -^tiuit-nt^* '.'elfart', and enptu^tatUMi o( studt^nt <i. rv)np 1 i sb~ 

. .HTipt, app rt^: i cit I- , and supplerajnt thf 'jtlucvit i*.inal r(^les of 
.ollearut'S wl^ iTpIov roai^hinr sInIos and to'hniques differ- 
ent f ror, tlu^ 1 r u^n . 
. rer-ain m the ria^;pet .schot^I (^nl\ .n^ lon^; as they exhibit 
teaching, btdiaviors C(>rpatiblt^ with the basic tenet of magnet 
schaH^l ph i 1 tv^c-piiy ; nart'lv, attractiir, and retaining students 
thr'>uiL,h te.^L he r-^t udtMit i nt e ra(^ t i on which enhance learning,. 
. e"brcUe tho [di i 1 os* ^pfv-' oi a "/e ro-rt ' j et^ t " schooling, system; 

ri sv-^tor vhere^'^ '.'radmg cu've does not establish 
ptT ' < M"'aanL o (ritcria, i.:d vdiurt^in diag,po.-,is c^^ [ individual 
l-j_irnj[u i;tt. 0^. Old ip['lit. ^tions 'oi pres<.ri[^tjd tcacdiing tech- 
p 1 ou 1 ( Ml .1 ^ h> ^ 1 1 !V. on ^ ht ' po rsor 1 1 nerds o ^ all s tucUai t s , 
1.1 1' ft tnan lln tr-iitKaiil sp^r 1 i pht i ci' o' th<-' needs (^f 
tMi-u^^ ..psptr.!'" ^>e-t. ^^it the ^ t c . 

, ' . • 1 I U ' , ■ ' ' \' 1 J u , i t 1 ' a 1 V ] am' i ' i ^ [-c c if u .i t i <ni 

• r ' f r , • t: ',e ' '/* ! a. i 1 . o >, > , e'" » " t. p I an fc r t b.e s > Ip > ' I . 
i L . * w '1 N ' f ' 1 1 ^ ! i ( r\ii 1 1 t ' ■ i \\i 

• . > . ' t ' 1 i i , , e: t d t M.J I t f' 1 iTP i n 

• • : . ' . ' ' ^ ^ , ' 1. ' - , i. ^ .1 id. 
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.uimiii lb t r at: I. n , the staff, the cominunity and internal 
an 1 LXtcTiuii eViluator.^. 

i'-><.l'il sLrate^v nlvicaj-^lv ir^'pJies an o- heb t r <it i mi (1 all Llein^nt^ 
vvithm the schooiinK, ^'odel. This is where the Planning Group plavs its 
extrene]> ir-pertant role. Ihe following features of n^agnet school strat- 
cyy are exanples of the Mnds of SLhool strategies huilt into ti\e SWtP-H 
dc^ i f^n : 

. Adriinistrators will never sav, "That's a good idea, but we can't 
po.->sihly schedule it." If the idea seems good, it will he sched- 
uled soinehnw. 

. School clinatc v/ill be risk-oriented. If the idea seems good, it 
ujH be impleinented and evaluated. Conversely, antiquity will 
not c<.">ns t i tu t e a valid argument for existence. ik^th inncjvative 
and historical programs will ct^ne under continuous evaluation, 
and nonproductive prcjgrams will be phased out in timely fashii^n. 

. leathers and students who desire tlie cKissical academic type of 
education v. i 1 I nut h^e threatened; ratlier, they will rnnstitute 
• in inte^;ral part of SV.T.P-H s^h.oolmg,. 

. !<tver^ibU' educatuni^il planning., as diagramn-ed huloo, u i 1 ] pr'>r.,ott' 
the erperr,tin.o ana tMinse(|w^ nt flow cf i<jeas (fnr '^oursc content, 
uiiLKuial, and silioolinv manag,ement) fr^^m the student' <uu] th^ teaching 
st.ilf tr tiie leaders; rather than reiving: hioavilv the prevak-nt 
\i^v 'vttsa i^mditi^n if t [le h^ /(/•.. 
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ht r , M t ha M ( fi' n e , . an r ses ( - 1 their ^ h< m ( a , ^ 1 a ' ^, . . hadti m 



des ign : 

. Adr.iinistrrators will never say, "That's a ^ood idea, but we can't 
[)(>ssi!ny schedule it." If the itlea sr*enis t;ood, it will he ^th^^d- 
uled s(^r:iehv>w. 

. S(.h(>ol clir.ate will be risk-oriented. If the idea seems good, it 
wi i I be ini[)ienent ed <nid evaluated. Conversely, antiquity will 
not constitute a valid argument for existence. Both innovative 
and historical programs will come under continuous evaluation, 
and nonproductive programs will be phased out in timely fashion, 

. leachers and students who desire the classical academic type of 
education will not be threatened; rather, they will constitute 
an integral part of SUTP-H schooling. 

. Reversible educational planning, as diagrammed belov^ will p'TiHuote 
the emergence and consequent flow of ideas (for course content, 
curricual, and schooling management) from the students and the teaching 
staff to the leaders; rather than relying heavily on the prevalent 
vice versa condition of the 1970*s, 

lEACHERS v\ SK bKNiS 
l'U)\: OV TOLAS 
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1 \'M)\ 

(fUMJ {.^ {DC ^ibonj V. \ \ ] M t 1] r " . } X 1 T . 1 1 P'- 1 t < ' !! i* H g, ' > f S 1 1 !( U- n I S V; 1 t [1 

t' i(■•ur^ M tbtii ib i^e, ii^utse^ tiieir cbtU'^e, i 1 i^^s schedules 

' ! their ' > f ■ 1 . t , ,\u \ . u r 1 1 u ! ,5 o ! t bf i r . riu i < t . And a^^ t ru- 

1 1 ' . ' ] ! ' • f ! ■ ' • . * 1 , 1 ' 1 . . > * t ^ ' t * ! ! » t' ' ; ! r ( ! i , t r ' u t i ' i 1 p t , w * ■ ^-^ ' ♦ 

' t ' ^ } r : ■ 1 » . 
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1 t ah 1 e .uui pri vim t i . 
. '1- li ->^iu'. iiiK p.-^SLi'L' \ \\\ ; . ^ ur ri.t 1!^ the LorruniL. 'Vliurt 
tl'v action ib'" 

. Invv Iver.ent uill the vura ront o rn i nj.', tho schorl's stratc^i:\ 

vr aiT Ji-'er-ent plan); and the parents, students, school staff, coii'- 
irunity resource- persons, central t>ftice stall", and support services 
pfrsk>nnel v. i L 1 liaxc real and neoL-ssai y mutually supportive functions 
the re in . 

In educational verno.ular, SWEP-H will he "input solicitous and 
cybernet 1 cal Iv resp(M^iS i v^" . Accordingly, tht- PLnining '.roup will he given 
the pivotal role of sec^kin.: out and evaluating the \;idcst sncctrur' o\ 
vested- into rc.>t-group input . 

Planning (-ruup — FIk' Plaa^in^' C'^'oufj is th<^ c^ritiLal subset i>f tlie 
^Vdel's ->tratti:v flt^nx-nt aid in. ludrs "tT^'^tis ^'vk'V ^11 scvt^'fs the 
^chtol ^.rr.unitv — student-, PTt-^t^, p r-M't ss i ■ ^la 1 ^ta>f^, adi; i n i s t ra.t < > rs , 
1 eprt s*.'nt It 1 Vfs fr.c t'c^ "rurif. , c^s r t a 1 < ■ f ! n l' st^ff, and rc' present a- 
tr^'t's f I ' ^r, h i ^ he r t .;U' a t u a . ' 5'l.iniilni; ( rt up wl' pl re~>[^onsil U tor 
arti'ulatin tiie iiUera-tr-' clt^'*.nts tht '^agiut Sfiuu^l <ir' ..ill s^-rvc 
tile irt 1 ^ u] a r 1 \ \ital 'I I \f . '>uriuttiL s\stei:*s :i]ot. 

! ! g i t 1 r -- ik'^ui.t c\ the tMvL'rsit\ of progr<iiT:s, the Plaaming 
Ma uu '-iM c v I ] M. . t 1 ail ; roc tain ft rait (.la a! t' particular pia^jTar^s. 

stuh'Ht 1'^' i ! ua t 1 , .c'li-LVai' ' M V r. !>' tea hers ana -student i itt-rnal 
" in 1 . t ► ■ \ a ] a ■ t - r , , : \ ► " .1 1 i a, . ! l \ a ! ua t » rs \, \\ \ c< ais t i I ut part " f a 
K • ai t 1 'a,, a ,1 1 ua t 1 aTi p l ;m t.^ss , I ha p r l a I'V ^a t ] a 1 a Va I ua t ] an v l 1 1 la 

1 ) t ' i • I' r ' . t ; c t I > h I r - ! t a r n 1 i , . \ v < i ^ ^> . . 

' ' t s t r ' t a - c . : i . t 1 \ * ^ 
a . t * a 1 .< M • a . II ' ♦ n ( la r t -a ' t. ' "U' ^ s t ^ s t udt aU - > ^: - 

O "a , ' r » J , ; . , ; ^ J V ' ; r ( a * i ( a 1 i < r i a , > i ' ; ' 'ad t u v. a a 1 1 ^ ( ) i p. ; a ' a t. i v i 
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curruuia. ihis i uana SUdi'-fl*s ediu <itional leadersfiip \ill assuire a rist- 



personnel will have real and necessary mutuall;. supportive functions 
the re i n . 

In rJuv It ion. ' ern .ular, Sl'LT-H "input st^]ioitou^> an^l 

ovlH'rnet i ^ ai I\ rt-qn^is ].\ e" . Act ordinal v, tb.e Plannini^ (tuup will K i'l/cn 
the pi\'otaI role ol st^^'kin^' out cWid evaluatiai; the widest speotrur i^t 
vcbted-int res t-^ roup input. 

riann i n^ ( .roup — I he Plannini.' C-roup is the l ritual suhsi-t of tht 
Modei's strate^^y eloiront and in(.Iudes members fron all sectorj^ uf the 
school ^oriHunitv — students, par^^nts, professional staff, adnin is t ra t ors , 
representatives frv^r the C( r.nun 1 1 y , ceptral oft ice staff, and representa- 
tives fron higher educatn^n. Ihe Planning (.roup v/ill bo responsible for 
a r t i cu i a t in[; the interactive eleir^ents of the niagnet scbiool and will serve 
the particularU vital role ^'f the cyberneetic systei/s pilot. 

L val uat i on — Because o f the d i vers i t y of p rc^grams , the PI ann i ng 
Croup will develop evaluation procedures natcbiod to particular pro^rr.jn.s. 
Student e\aluatinn, sel f-eva. .'lion by teaohers and students, internal 
^ranaje^^ent evalu^tc^rs, and extern.al evaluatc^rs will constitute part (^t a 
continuous evahnition pre. ess. Ihe priiary goal of evaluativai will be 
bas Lc.i 1 L' tv (U r I d : 

n to 1 p'pr"\'f t bt t V hmg,- 1 ea t n i n^' p-rr ce sses , 

J) te -'itlllZL' ' est-t t f eCt i veness . 
A '-U(. oe 1 u 1 sib.O('l en"ironnKait tor r^'sfM ^ri^ i v or o'-s to st udent -t ' m, - 
r urii t " TU'Od'^ dor\uiois prett-ction f er f.ii!i't\ .m.ii -.Ludents o\ imiv\ i vk^ 
v'-rrunla. lois -ems ^''ip-f''-, ^-dut iti(nc'l leador.s^iip \'ill ashuri i ii^;- 
"riei'. »d e,ali:aL>'r' p(^->turo an.' ral-e e^.iluiti^o 1 l.^wcau e-- ai t o rd i n', 1 \ . 

. -^^^ e r < .! ihe .inn> \ o »' l ' 1 1 in \ i ep i t : t ^ 

t f M t t o , > r- 1 ' I 1 t 1 > : ' r t u < \ n * _ ^ r ' . ' o |_ j , , ■ , i b ( i ■ 1 . 1 i ! o i L 

lit'. * I • ' * ♦ . : 



r 



. cS^t «.Tir in.i t 1 OP. iM" sLiidt'TUb' vitjl statist it. s, such as sex, ^ 
c['''n\. \ arjcitM^it jbilit' , and si>c i p-im op.pr* i p status. 

. pro ]cM 1 1 Otis ol fuLurp stadciU population iMr ap to r i ^ t i ps „ 

. apquisLtlvn oi nanpovor noods CKxIa relativo to spet'ial pro^.•rarl^. 

llie rpadt'i is refurrod to Volurx^ TI, Appendix 1, lor the .k^IikiI 
student deru'P,rnpiiiL d.ita gathered p\ tlu' Ma T st.iM I (a' the Paila'i-fprt 
Worth Ml t rt p 1 ex. 



iUi ^ St - I ] ■ >i. .1^ L > 'u: L ^ 1m 1 1 i> lor tho b jh i l ist i ^ a 1 [k rt i ^iis i 
iht.' S'.;i r rrrjt^t m UTns of st^^lf and ddmi n 1 Ira t ion , facilitit'S, and 

^ . i 1 r e c t S t a i' f a n d Adm i n i s t r a t i on 

The conf Li;urat i on of the staff was altered occasionally during 
the Project period; however, the following basic staffing pattern 
preva i 1 ed : 

Director Cerald \, King, Ph. I). 

Senior Research Engineer Allen M Feder, Ph. D, 

Senior Planner , , •Browning Cc^mns 

Senior Planner , Janes C. McMath 

i 

Associate Planne r Radf o rd ^^regg 

Associate Planner H. B, Bell 

Senior Analyst ....Robert J, Burns, Ph. D. 

Assistant fvaluator Mary Ann Allan 

Data lechn J c i an Batnbi Ragan 

Lxeont 1 vt Sol retarv . . » » ... .Shi r lev Price 

^oc re t a rv . , Jani e Campos 

tditoriaJ f "nsult nits James Bezdek, Ph. P. 

Walt ril lot t , Ph. 1). 

Br ice (?uar 1 es 

Serv I Les^^:^' the Senior Analyst, the Assistant Evaluator, and tht 
i»ai,i te(.}niii lan were shared equally with another U.S. Off jlo hd»- 
liLation [>rc^]tHt boing pt^rforined bv the I\illas Independent School 
f)istrut. ihe pMnager.ent hierarcv being used t^> nionitc^r project 
aitivitie-. LOosist(d ot the InlU^wmg (officers of the b^illas Ineic- 
pjMKUMi t !u h( M . 1 I) i s L r u t : 

(.L'neral Supi' r i nt ond.cii I .....\c>laa Lste^^ 

Associate Superintendent — Deve h^pment Rogers L, Barton 



The configuration of the staff was altered occasionally during 



the rro)c^t [^ern^u; however, thv UMloum^ hasir bidiiin^' pattern 



luevai 1 1'^ : 



' M r I > t ] 



^lmi K> r ^' I amu' i . . . 
A^-^iH' i at c i'ijiait t 



1 , 



, ]ar,t. s ' , '\ ' .1 1 |i 

, r* uM . ra I Ti i',^ 

, 1"' btTt f . Fan ns . I'd . 1), 



Ass 1 st aiu M 
!^at J Fe^^la^ i i , 



t^>i 



-V Aral All in 



! >.e a VI t i\c i<..'t ir\ 
Sec rar<' I \ 



a t .^r 1 a 1 ^ i ais ,j i (. \\ [ 



» ^ a 1 r 1 L y i r u t • 

, ^^a i a Cara^'^^^ 

. . . . i r 1' ^ Le/Jt h , Ph . i) . 

',s\il t 1 1 1 I'^t t , }'h. {}. 
Rr ' uar 1 as 

^^ervive^ tht Stan Analvst, tlu' A-.sist.iat F\Mluat('>r, <ind tliP 
u.iiA 1 iui 1 1 1 aa \.^re shareu eqaailv vitb. aindtlua" I.S. *)i t ^ca ol Fd- 
uaaiti('a ia.']Li.t ' Lmi^' par'Aaa^itd i^v tlu- Dallas laic'pendaat Seh(n^I 
Distriat. Iwv r/mai.a'rant hiarar^v ham , us ad noaitor pro;c*^.t 
activities iva'^istti! toliv'U'in^- .^lliiLis .^f t.aa iKiIlas Indc- 

paiidLaa St Jan,] Iii^t-ri^t: 

('tauTil Sa]Nj r 1 nt tanlt p. t, N -Icai fstas 

A.^=s. >L • t e Sai'a r ] n t cndtaH — i \ I ^ ^pnent Ko'^cr^^ I . Car t vai 



A.^sisLar.t 

\s Lst.ilit 



"PL riattaidta .tr«a" r \ duaat n^a H. J . StaL'p.^ 

aa* r I r r an .1' Ml I ---1' , raa • h vi' haa^ tiul . . . Kl iiK a fjlltv^'s 
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' '^r.^je^t Stall fTui Adr in 1 ^ t ra t ars . Conirr L 1 1 c f r^ci' bt* r.sii i p ip^judtd 

Dr. ''.irviii 11, Herkelfx , Dean 
(oIltn>e ot Business Admini st rat lun 
Ni^rth iexas Stale TnLversitv 
reiit(^n. lexas 7e:»20 3 



l^r. Luvern L. Cunn^n^har 

Vxo fessor of Ldiiea't vow and ?uhl u 1 ^ ev 
i)liio State Tnivor^. ity 
Kid Neil Avenue 
Coluribus, /nuo 4::]G 

Dr. Harold D. (.ores, PresidiMit 
Ldueat ional \^ jiZi 1 it ies I abordter\ 
>'w7 Madli;,on Avenue 
:.ev \r.rk, N'ev York lOOdd 

, Dr. Lav rem e F^iskew, PrtM ess^r 

Department c^f JdneatKMial Adra p i?. t r^i t i (ni 
[b^e Iniversity lexa^ .it Austin 
i.duLation Annex 
Austin, le> s 7^/ld 

. '..alter \ bunanr, \\ck.^ 'dre^nie'^t 
Ibie Lil L tM-p.MMt f^>n 

/ b. son i 



' u I; : t t r en t {. I r b, in t ^tx\ ^ - 

' ' 1 v^' r ^ 1 1 \ t ' }' i L as at ^ r i i n v I ^ 



i ^11 . . ^ at 1 due at i ^ 
. . ^ 1 b( ! I ' f van • L i 
1 1 , i a.. -'^^ t laar , a . 
\.\\^^\ , '\ ( . d'> M 



' t or 1 f 
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f ' . ' ' i a. 1 1 . a^ ' I , 



f t 



^a >f 1 a , 



Dr, [ dga! Morphel, Frol essor 1 r.t nlus 



Nor^ > Texas State University 

Denton, Texas 76203 



Pr. Luvurn L Lunnin^brr^ 
' 'li 1 < • ^ t at f I m Vl r- 1 L^ 

''r . ■ ri^ ; i . ' - , ^ ' ri'>- i J. > ^ t 

...... iL 'i i i M i i 1 I i t s i , i L . I : Is 

'+7 7 'l.uM ^>M' Avt'pue 
\ V rr , !a V <■ r'r 1 \>'); J 

# 

iV'p.titrcnL c\ I iiuL <U 1 im.. I Adr in i r.;t i 
I'iiC I r. i vt' 1 L v\ lL'>!ab Austin 
[''iiu .it 1 ' Ml .\nnox 
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5. Ip'.p 1 1 cat 1 ons ^ ( on^ I u i v^r.s , and Rec onrier.J 

ihis SL'L tioh pait *{^rwat<l surrc i r'p 1 1 1 t i on^ jntl i^mLlusioMs !rt>r tlu' 

Prv^;t'^t, par 1 1 1 111 ir 1^ in reruns of applying; tlu SWFP Mod*.*! to Lhf {^linniiH' 
't tuturt' srh.u Is. ilit'^f \\\ turn Ir.id to r/-M'er<il re l or r.endal loi's (.(MUtTii- 

ink; the utiii/ation of this study. 
") , 1 I n:p 1 1 c a 1 1 t^ns o 1 the St udy 

Educators slu:uld undoubtodly continiio their efforts tu rpiulate 
the rethods of the a^^iKtical b^iences whenevor confronted h\ schcH^l- 
irik; problenis whose solutions seen to lend tiiensclves to such an tip- 
j^rriaoh. Analvticnl scientists never dircLtly undertake a real pro- 
hlen^. in its cc^^plete existent i<il c(^nip Iexit> . Instead, they 0(^^.0 ive 
ci viable model of this real probier. A truly viahK nodel has three 
o. '.ooitial piup^rties: (1) it ir.u^t yield solutions, (2) it must ap- 
proximate the real pri^hleTn sufficiently so that its solutions serve 
appropriate utilitarian ends, and (3) it nust liave a structure 
anenable Lf- (continuous refinen>ent fc^r closer appr oxinia t i on to the 
real problem as r^ew d<ita bee or ^e available. 
3,2 Ccnu 1 us i(M -> 

Ihe Sis'! ' Mndt 1 appears to be viable cis well as universal. Its 
irborent flexibility, ph i 1 (^^.ophy , and universality of application 
sboulfJ i'e ot ^uhstantial assistrin{e to future pl.inners r>t schoi^l- 
ira; at ari\ levei ol publ'C edue.ition. 'Ibis would bt cxptM'ially triK 
t'or ^"uture se-'M.d.jry e(hiiaLion [^la.iiiers. 

Ih" l<5ta ] ! t L r<i t >iro indicate th't wh.it ha- been c<i]lei5 the 

irlo.s" (urii.-hr i 1 ] .b,.raitori/o b(^( 1 i np, o! tlu- Mjtur._. 
.^It-ss" bt" irpiic, t^.il fat ^ i t i /on i v w i ! t .-m t e thin liU!\ 
».n.M/'^.d jr ' t !.>r >m s.h."oln,'^ ait]\nt I i < tn* r^dic ti 
♦ ^ r i^' . ''',t lb.!' ^ ( 1 (M 1 1 'T, vt 11 ;m' -^ 1 ,'T- 1 ! 1 t art d i I 1 • t »-nt 

O n m; ; 1 b( ( r 1 t 1 1 I .! ! h< 'O j u i t 'i i t or pb . i s mi . ^ k n i . • ^. < i a' . ^ ' - 
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Educators should undoubtedly continue their efforts to emulate 
tlie Ftethods ot the a'^ilytical sriences whenever confronted by school- 
ing pri'blers whot^o solutions sterr. to loud thcriselvos to such an ci[^- 
pf'Mi it. AnalyLiOcil srientists never direLtlv under tare a rL.il pro- 
sier- in its Lonplete existential cc^nip lexi t \ . Ipsteaci, the\ conceive 
a viable node! ot trns rt-.i I [)rot>]ein. \ trulv viablt rrode I has three 
cssentLil properties: (1) it r.ust yield solutit)ns, (2) it n^ust ap- 
pro xiniate the real p rob] err suf lie lent ly so that its solutions serve 
a.ppropriate utilitarian ends, and (3) it nust have a structure 
amenable to continuous refineiT'ent for closer approxjiriat ion to the 
real problem as new data becone available. 
5 . 2 Cone 1 us ions 

The SWEP Model appears to be viable as v.'ell as universal. Its 
inherent flexibility, philosophy, and universality of application 
should be ot substantial assistance to future planners of school- 
inv, at any level ot public education. This would be expecially trrue 
ffjr future s^cc)nda^> ^^dL.cation planners. 

ihe data anci literature indicate that what has been called the 
"seap~le.-.s'' curri(.ulu!r ulll characterize schoc^linv; of the ^'uture. 
"^earless" here irplies that the LLtizrnry will more than likely 
he en^cij^ed m sore ^rrv ot schct^l ac tivitv f rc^m th^' cruile t(^ 
tbo i I'.tve. :iut this sctn^t'inn; ^^iv well be s i ^ri i f i c an 1 1 v dit^'^rent 
1 r.)r' I he 1 1 ad 1 1 i * '1. i 1 S(hc^(il v. l t h its enipb.asis t<n viearicis <.'i^ri(h- 
rrnt in<l "s. I f-, Lntt.'red [■er'.iai.il MM>r< 'ver.ent . " J^^itht^r, future. 
s< h -liPi'. '-Vr'^ ' ]iltl' t'' be '^oivernt^d with [vi^lc skill'- .o, a 
ittMtssar\ ['.-t f-r t'«e !♦ M.biPi f^t o- ^j^ i n^ sMll'- those 1 1 I s 
^ ^ ^ t' r. t I . ' t ' • » / 1 - L 1 1 . . i 1"' .1 k i 1 ^ t 1 - s ( u u t V . h , J r a < t t r i / e d • r ( r e 
. 1 f . r ui I 1 ' \ . f ! i ^ e ' ' , ' n I e : u I t t i " * , oi d -/ii r i n !« i n . i i t n r . 1 i ' - 
M t : "t i " i 1 r'. . I r » '^p 'iV' I'f^ ■ » , Ik : \ i H p r' 

1''-' 



ail aspt'Lts hcu* 1 i n^^ . 

Schooling viil en^phasize eupin^^ skills by stressing the growth of an 
ind LVidua] \s positive self-lnage, the development of an individual's 
psychonotor skills for leisure and for health (schooling for a sound mind 
in a sound bc>dy) , and enhanced awareness of the individual's self and re~ 
lation of self to both society and environment. This latter awareness of 
en^'i ronment will pervade career development , consumer- producer roles , con- 
servation roles, and aestheticism in a postindustrial age of technocracy, 
b^ch schooling for coping awareness implies offering relevant and utilitar- 
ian physical education, science education, and fine arts and humanities as 
a part of the core curriculum. 

Ihe focus of schooling, then, may well shift from the traditional 
role of providing mostly vicarious experiences to one of providing direct 
experiences. In the former role, schools ^re assumed to be serving trad- 
itional "information poor" clientele whereas in the latter role the schools 
assume that television and other mass media have produced eliertele rich 
in vicarious experiences (' inf c>rmat ion rich") and lacking mostly in direct 
comjnunity experierces. In other weirds, beyond teaching the basic skills 
the sch(H>is would hect^me productive subset communities within which students 
W(mld carry t'Ut responsible activities in service to the total community. 
Iho narcisstic ?',oal cf student se 1 f- 1 mp rc 'Venicnt for dcadorric reasons would 
:c replavtd l}y skills g^^ils to equip the individual for coping with a com- 
pioA .ind t ft hno 1()>: i t a 1 s(^Liet\. Ihese educationril g(.)als wou]d enct^n^pass 
siu ft s(-i ioitl LO[i;r.r sKill^ as; rt-spi^ns i h h' behavior, .ibilits to lead or 
imII.'V >xith tin:rTil'>, u'lsc .-tiiJ dirnifitJ f onsuner-prcHiucer rdt's, and Ibe 
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tdu. ..tWMi '.ill i->sL n\r", i-ut this tiniH'ial bin don vill i.^l iu' shirk- 
ed sin*e edi;. <'t ii n vill h i »;h ] ^ value,: ,n tht 5 t'( hnc^i ra( v t }\e r^H()*s, 
.uid !n.y(Mul. l\\\'-> v.UiMM)' 'M •uiuf it)n^^ '-ill ♦'/'-Ivt' \ vrv. the (h'pondenco 
up(jn technology and the concomitant need for specialized workers with 



latxon or seir to DOtn society and environment. This latter awareness of 

environment will pervade career development, consumer-producer roles, con- 
servation roles, and aestheticlsm in a postindustrial age of technocracy. 
Suth SLhooling for coping awareness implies offering relevant and utilitar- 
ian physical education, science education, and fine arts and humanities as 
a part of the cere curriculun:. 

The focus of schooling, then, may well shift from the traditional 
role of providing mostly vicarious experiences to one of providing direct 
experiences. In the former role, schools are assumed to be serving trad- 
itional "information poor" clientele whereas in the latter role the schools 
assume that television and other mass media have pr^.duced <\ cliertele rich 
in vicarious experiences ("information rich") and lacking mostly in direct 
community experiences. Tn ottier words, beyond teaching the basic skills 
the schools would become productive subset communities within which students 
would carry out responsible activities in service to the total community. 
The narclsstic goal of student se I f -improvement for academic reasons would 
be replaced by skills goals to equip the individual for coping with a com- 
plex and technological society. These educational goals would encompass 
such societal coping skills as: responsible behavior, ability to lead or 
to tolLow with dignity, v;ise and dignified consumer-producer roles, and th^ 
i ike , 

Education will cost m.ore, but this financial burden will not be shirk- 
ed since education will be highly valued in the technocracy of the 1980's, 
and beyc^nd. I his valuing of education will evolve from, the dependence 
upon lecb.uology and the concomitant need for specialized workers with 
technical ct^rrpetepces and skills. 
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5 . 3 Recommendat ions 

It is recommended that the SWEP Mode] and its Planning Speci- 
fications be considered carefully by planners of future schools. 
The Model is indeed universal in that it appears applicable to all 
educational levels and to all educational areas of the future. 

Because implementation of the SWEP Model is highly dependent 
upon flexible, "futuristic" kinds of roles for professional educa- 
tors, it is recommended that - 

o further research be undertaken to refine the knowledge 
of those special professional skills and attitudes 
concomitant with "futuristic" teaching, 
o further research findings be melded with those of this 

Report and utilized by institutions preparing "futuristic" 
teachers and "futuristic" facilitators, 
o institutions consider establishment of a pre-service 
training program for those persons who will serve as 
'teachers and facilitators (instructional t.eam members), 
thereby creating a talented and trained leadership pool 
to be drawn upon by school in^ sys terns which implemen t the 
SWEP Model. This could consist of a "renewal" training 
program f(^r in-service teachers, as well as a pre-service 
p rn^rarn . I'oth program types wtni 1 d t rain pe^rsons in coa- 
j^ruence with the SWRI^ Model. 

Si net thr Mtniel rcfjuitcs that o trained parap mf e ss lona 1 
will assume wiorv and nintu of tiie routine duties currently 
^'ncuiTilH'T i n^; (ottn'ijd teachi^rs, it is recommended that 
furtlier researc }\ be done nn defining, the future skills of 
O the paraprt^f ess icnial and niacin^ these definitions at the 
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Because implementation of the SWEP Model is highly depenaenu 
upon flexible, "futuristic'' kinds of roles for professional educa- 
tors, it is recommended that - 

o further research be undertaken to refine the knowledge 
of those special professional skills and attitudes 
concomitant with "futuristic" teaching. 

o further research findings be melded with those of this 

Report and utilized by institutions preparing "futuristic" 
teachers and "futuristic" facilitators. 

o institutions consider establishment of a pre-service 
training program for those persons who will serve as 
teachers and facilitators (instructional team members) , 
vhereby creating a talented and trained leadership pool 
tc be drawn upon by schooling systems which implement the 
SVEP Model. This could consist of a "renewal" training 
program for in-service teachers, as well as a pre-service 
program. Beth program types would train persons in con-^ 
gruence with the SWFP Model. 

"•^ o Since the Model requires thaL a tiained paraprof ess ional 

J 

^ will assume more and more of the routine duties currently 

encumbering certified teachers, it is recommended that 
further research be done on defining the future skills of 
the paraprofessional and placing these definitions at the 
disposal of teacher training institutions so that they can 
design suitable programs to prepare those who will perform 
"futuristic" paraprofessional tasks . 
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